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Southern 
Secession | 


By William E. Bohn 


N certain important respects we have not yet 
| outlived the Civil War. The one-party po- 

litical system of the South has practically 
prevented public thinking in 11 of the 48 states. 
The enforced union of Northern and Southern 
Democrats has, except for a brief interval, 
meant the stultification and paralysis of one 
of our two great parties. The unequal yoking 
together of these elements has for two genera- 
tions prevented the formation of two great 
parties representing the opposing tendencies 
among our people. And this state of affairs is 
among the causes of our backwardness in po- 
litical thinking and organization. 

In the past there have been many occasions 
when there was the threat of a break between 
the Northern and Southern Democrats. Such 

Peonflicts as occurred led to nothing more than 
temporary weakening of the party. The present 
sharp difference with regard to the Truman 
program for dealing with the race problem may 
lead to something more important either for 
good or evil. 

The President wants a federal FEPC, an anti- 

lynch law and a measure exempting federal 
elections from the restrictions of poll tax laws. 
In proposing this legislation, Truman is faith- 
fully representing the Democrats of the North. 
He is, in fact, laying the groundwork for the 
possible success of his party in the coming 
elections. Many Democrats South of the Mason 
and Dixon line belong to the President’s party 
because they have inherited the liberalism of 
the Southern agrarians. Others are actually 
conservatives or reactionaries who belong to 
| the party because their fathers did. But whether 
sliberals or conservatives, these men agree in 
their bitter opposition to federal laws aimed 
at reducing inequalities between the living 
conditions of whites and blacks. 

It is the race problem which criss-crosses our 
party lines and prevents a clear separation of 
conservative and progressive forces. It is the 
Same problem which divided the country in 

ELincoln’s day. Because it was a regional prob- 

mem, it led to the war between the states. And 

Bbecause we messed up the reconstruction pro- 

Peram in 1865, just as we did in 1919 and 1945, 

eMost of the evils which caused the war are 
still with us nearly a century later. The white 

Bpokesmen for the South still largely hold the 
ame opinions which their grandpappies voiced 
before Sumter was fired upon. 

_Now Truman finds that in order to hold his 
giberal Northern followers—and, especially, to 
ttract the Negro vote in Northern cities—he 

Must push his civil rights program. So the 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 





NOTE: In future issues of The New Leader we 
shall print a series of articles on this general sub- 
ject, including specific analysis of the President's 
Civil Rights Report, and the possibilities of suc- 
cess for this program in the light of Southern 
Political and social structures. Among the con- 
tributors to this series will be Milton Stewart 

| and Gerald M. Capers. 
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UN Faces Its Abyssinia 


developments from the point of view of the 

Jews. The Arabs, naturally, militantly 
present their particular interests. The British 
are considering how they can surrender their 
mandate with the least expense and discredit. 
It is assumed that American Delegate Warren 
R. Austin, in calling for a retreat from the UN 
decision in favor of partition, was speaking for 
a policy which will prove beneficial to the 
United States. 

Thus far, no one has spoken up in the interest 
of all the peoples of the world. For all of them— 
Jews, Arabs, British, Americans as well as 
others—the overwhelming issue involved is the 
survival of the United Nations. On November 
29 the Assembly of UN decided by a vote of 
33 to 13 in favor of the partition of Palestine. 
Whatever objections could be entered against it, 
this was a clear resolve to act. People every- 
where found a basis for new hope. At last an 
international body was boldly taking hold of a 
complicated problem. The Jews began to pre- 
pare to set up their new little fatherland. The 
Arabs laid their plans for frustrating this effort. 
But the United Nations, upon whose efforts the 
whole project hinged, did nothing except hold 
meetings and investigate and issue reports. 
And then, after three months of debate, after 
thousands of Palestinians had been killed, it 
began to show the old and sickening predilection 
for side-stepping which heralded the impotence 
and death of the League of Nations. 

It is true that the Austin statement has a 
legal basis in the Charter of the UN. The case 
for postponement and reconsideration is a 
strong one. But it is also true that a good case 
could be made out for almost any other line of 
action. The point is that responsible officials of 
powerful organizations stand by their decisions. 
They do their thinking in advance. Before the 
vote is taken, they know the risks involved. 
If, then, a great international organization ap- 
proaches the time for action and is stricken with 


S tev people discuss the latest Palestinian 


paralysis when it gazes at close range upon the 
costs and risks involved, it must soon forfeit the 
confidence of others and lose faith in itself. 

% ‘#* 


Wuen -the United Nations made its decision 
in November, the British had already announced 
their decision to relinquish their mandate. It 
was clear that within a period of months Pales- 
tine would be a political no-man’s land. One of 
the steps absolutely required was the creation 
of a military force sufficient to implement the 
decision of the Assembly. No prophet was re- 
quired to foretell that international peace would 
be threatened. The air was already filled with 
verbal threats. Since then riot and death have 
become realities. If explosions and pitched 
battles between Arabs defying the UN decision 
and Jews defending it are not a threat, the word 
has lost its meaning. 


In a little more than two months the British 


_will begin their withdrawal. By August 1, un- 


less the UN somehow quickly improvises a 
force, there will be no power in Palestine to 
represent international authority. What the 
Security Council could have done with ease 
three months ago, it can do now only in the 
most unsatisfactory way and with the greatest 
difficulty. But if, even now at the eleventh hour, 
the UN does not assert itself, it will be difficult 
to convince the people of the world that we have 
an international guardian of peace and order 
which is in any important way superior to the 
League of Nations. When the Assembly of the 
old League looked on with nothing more than 
a rain of words while Japan conquered Man- 
churia.and while Mussolini overran the help- 
less Abyssinians, sagacious onlookers knew that 
its days were numbered. If the UN backs down 
in the face of the clamor raised by the Arabs 
in relation to Palestine, we need raise no cloud- 
touching palaces to house our new guardian of 
peace. Some humbler memorial will be suffi- 
cient to mark its resting-place. 
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at the World 


By DAVID J. DALLIN 











Anti-Semitism in Russia 


CURIOUS rejoinder has been 

A given by Pravda to a report by 

Cyrus Sulzberger in the New 

York Times in which he wrote about 

the rise of anti-Semitic feelings in 

tussia. In its usual manner, Pravda 

tried to be witty and to laugh off the 

question with a crack about the cafés 

in Paris where 

Sulzberger gath- 

ers his informa- 

tion; true to style, 

it called Sulz- 

berger a slanderer 

and liar; but in the 

long excerpts that 

have been trans- 

mitted abroad, not 

even once did it 

ta mention anti- 

Dallin Semitism or the 

Jewish question. 

It made only vague allusions to alleged 

“racial persecution” and the “oppress- 

ion of nationalities” in the Soviet Union 

as indicative of Sulzberger’s conten- 

tions. The Russian reader is surely at 

a loss trying to understand what exact- 

ly Sulzberger was talking about and 
what he is guilty of. 

This omission of the specific issue 
from the columns of the Soviet press is 
not trifling. It is part of a system. 
Whenever since the end of the war the 
Soviet press has had to refer to anti- 
Jewish incidents and feelings in Russia, 
it has employed such terms as “chau- 
vinism” or “vestiges of Hitlerite ide- 
ology” but has avoided speaking of the 
Jewish nationality. The latter problem 
is a hot potato. When recalling Nazi 


atrocities in occupied territories and 
the slaughter of hundreds of thousands 
of Jews in the villages and cities of 
the Ukraine and Western Russia, the 
press prefers to speak of “Soviet citi- 
zens” in general rather than mention- 
ing the Jews specifically, as if they 
were a disease of which the authorities 
are ashamed. 

Now Pravda is constrained to deny 
Sulzberger’s report—yet fails to say in 
so many words that there is no anti- 
Semitism in Russia. After all, you can- 
not simply deny facts that are well 
known to all readers. 


. 7 . 


Tue subject of a rising tide of anti- 
Semitism in Russia occupies a prom- 
inent place in a multitude of private 
letters, in reports of recent emigrés 
from Russia, and in statements of hon- 
est newspapermen. Jews and non-Jews 
alike confirm this trend. 

So-called equality of opportunity has 
ceased to be the guiding principle so 
far as the Jews are concerned. There 
are occupations that are now virtually 
closed to them-—as, for instance, the 
diplomatic service. Promotion of Jews 
in the Soviet Army has been—during 
and after the war—considerably slower 
than for non-Jews. During the war 
many an officer was obliged to conceal 
his national origin, and some amus- 
ing misunderstandings arose on this 
ground. Sometimes misunderstandings 
were not amusing at all. Since the 
Soviet passport, for some mysterious 
reason, indicates the national and racial 
origin of its bearer, the Germans were 
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able to use them to segregate and 
annihilate the Jews. 

At the end of the war, “when I came 
home to Kiev, my home town,” a Jew- 
ish ex-soldier writes, “I found myself 
surrounded by such animosity that I 
immediately decided to flee abroad.” 
A similar letter arrived from another 
Soviet GI who tried to settle in Bob- 
ruisk, and, disappointed, escaped 
abroad and was admitted to a DP camp 
in Germany. In dozens of letters and 
communications these men and women 
point at Alexander Shcherbakov, the 
influential member of the Politburo 
who died two years ago, as the insti- 
gator of anti-Jewish measures in Soviet 
Russia. 

A well-known Soviet artist, Solomon 
Michoels, during his trip across the 
United States a few years ago, praised 
political and cultural conditions in the 
Soviet Union. He recently died in 
Russia. Shortly before his death he and 
several other members of the Jewish 
community in Moscow called on Molo- 
tov to ask him to take effective meas- 
ures to combat anti-Jewish outbursts. 

The situation in Russia provides a 
sufficient explanation for the escape 
abroad of many thousands of Russian 
Jews during the past two years. When 
the Government permitted the Polish 
Jews to return home after the war, 
a great many Russian Jews who had 
never in their lives been in Poland, 
bought or forged Polish documents to 
get out; they later fled on to Germany, 
France, or other countries. To an hon- 
est observer these peoples should serve 
as evidence of the treatment of Jews 
in Russia. 


* * ” 


Facrs must be placed in the proper 
perspective. No deliberate oppression 
of Jews is intended or indulged in by 
the Soviet Government. Nor does it 
try to make Soviet Jews responsible 
for the misery of Soviet life, for the 
poverty of the population, and for the 
failures of its policies. If anti-Semitic 
feelings and movements are spreading, 
they do so contrary to the desires of 
the Government. 


But they do spread—and do so on 
large scale; and this fact marks 
tremendous failure for Communism gj 
over the world. The world has been 
told that after the abolition of capita, 
ism, a “new man” has been born, ig 
whose heart there is no room for racial 
and national hatred. The world hag 
been told that a complete re-educatigg 
of the people has taken place and tha 
the “socialist society” after thirty year 
stands on a higher moral plane thay 
its predecessor. The active part of the 
population, those under forty years o 
age, have enjoyed education in Sovig 
schools, read Soviet books and listeng 
te Soviet speakers and lecturers only, 

The truth of the matter is that dup 
ing the first Soviet decade anti-Jewig, 
movements were at their lowest; tha 
they started to re-emerge in the 193)5 
and witnessed a serious revival during 
and after the second World War. Whe, 
the Government appealed to the tradje 
tions of the past—to Suvorov, Kutuzoy, 
and Alexander Nevsky—and rebuilt 
the army on the old model, there rogg 
again to the surface the turpid sedi« 
ments that had long been deposited oq 
the bottom of the troubled waters. This 
was because the Government left tp & 
the peoples of Russia the choice bee 
tween but two alternatives: either the 
old pre-revolutionary Russia, with a] 
its infamy and filth—or else a Commu 
nist Russia, with its new filth, brutality 
and misery. The concept of a fre 
nation, remote from Tzarist and Soviet 4 
systems alike, is and remains tabu, & 
And now that the disillusioned anj@ 
disappointed elements of the popula @ 
tion turn their backs on the Soviet] 
regime, the only alternative they knoy 
is that in the image of old imperid] 
Russia, with all its despicable attribute, @ 

The tragic story of the Russian Jews 
—from oppression to freedom, and fron 
freedom to inequality and injustice- 
furnishes one more proof of how litt 
has been and can be achieved byi 
purely economic upheaval in an atmo 
sphere devoid of all political freedom 
To this extent Russian Communism i 
responsible for the new wave of antic 
Semitism in Russia, 
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The Cacchione-Gerson Affair: 





Have 


HE POWER of the Communist 
"T ressure machine has had an 

amazing public demonstration in 
the matter of filling the vacancy re- 
sulting in the New York City Council 
from the death of Councilman Peter 
V. Cacchione. 

The fuss and furor the Communists 
have made, their hypocritical cries 
about democracy, the shedding of 
crocodile tears over the alleged dis- 
crimination against them, has gained 
the support of otherwise decent and 
sensible persons, such as Rev. John 
Haynes Holmes, Arthur Garfield Hays, 
S. John Block and even my own col- 


CACCHIONE 
His Legacy 


talinists Special Privileges? 


By Louis P. Goldberg 


Liberal Party Member of the New York City Council 
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The New Leader in recent issues has devoted considerable space to dis- 
cussions of the central problems in the civil liberties field, and particularly 
to those focal problems that face the citizenry at the present crucial moment. 
This article by Louis P. Goldberg, Liberal Party member of the New York 
City Council, is of especial interest in this connection. The questions centering 
about filling the vacancy in the NY City Council caused by the death of 
Peter V. Cacchione have been hotly discussed in New York City. But in terms 
of implications which are much wider in scope than the geographical locale 


by itself would indicate, we feel that the issues discussed in this article will 
be of interest to New Leader readers nationally. 


Palestin, 
who voted to seat Gerson so as not to 
make a martyr of him. It has also 
brought forth editorial comment by 
the New York Times, New York Post 
and PM. Their support of the seating 
of Simon W. Gerson, a prominent 
Communist, is based upon misunder- 
standing of the issue and the facts. 


league, Councilman Ira J. 


The question of the right of Com- 
munists to hold office is not involved. 
Their right to equal treatment under 
the law has not been questioned. The 
status of the other Communists in the 
City Council has not been disturbed. 

There is only one issue—has the City 
Council the power to fill the vacancy? 

It must be constantly kept in mind 
that the City Council, as weli as other 
agencies of the City Government, has 
only such powers as are clearly given 
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to it by statute, or may reasonably be 
for the carrying out of the 


powers directly given. 


assumed 


Clever slogans have been invented, 
such as “A dead Councilman should be 
succeeded by a live Councilman” and 
“It is a legal quibble over a tech- 
nicality,” ete. 

The case for the seating of Gerson 
is based upon the untenable assumpe 
tion that it is the essence of democracy 
that a vacancy in a legislative office 
must be somehow filled until the suc 
ceeding general election. The practice 
has been the contrary in most demo-= 
cratic areas. In our Senate, Assembly 
and Congressional vacancies, there is 
no provision in law for filling them 
except by the voters at a special elec- 
tion in the discretion of the governor, 
and otherwise at the next general elece 


tion. There is very good support fet 
the position that it is more democrat 
that a vacancy should be filled by tht} 
voters themselves than to permit 1% 
local politicians, who frequently ad 
upon political motives or for personéd 
prestige, and are no better than aly 
other 22 citizens. 

We must also consider that it is qué 
possible that these 22 men may choos 
a person who would be different i 
intellectual capacity, honesty, integrilf 
and all the other qualities that meé 
have made possible the success of ti 
dead Councilman in the election 4 

(Continued on Page Twelve) 


GERSON 
His Problem 
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Fairless Versus Fairless 


By Jonathan Stout 


ASHINGTON, D.C. — When 
W ‘atc Reuther of the Auto- 

mobile Workers Union or Philip 
Murray of the Steelworkers Union 
point their fingers at the steel mag- 
nates and charge that they are anti- 
social and single-minded in their pur- 
suit of more and ever more profits, 
they probably do not do so as convinc- 
ing a job as Benjamin Fairless, head 
of US Steel and A. B. Homer, head of 
Bethlehem Steel, did in Washington 
this week. 

A Congressional Committee was in- 
quiring into the boost of $5 a ton on 
semi-finished steel instituted recently 
by US Steel and followed by the other 
steel companies. There were two points 
of inquiry: one the inflationary effect; 
two, the strange unanimity of timing 
shown by the steel companies. 

Even Senator Robert A. Taft of Ohio 
gagged at the incredible argument pre- 
sented by Fairless that US Steel, which 
had made an almost record profit of 
$127,000,000 after taxes last year, was 
forced to increase prices $5 a ton be- 
cause it was losing money. Fairless 
tried to tell the Senators that US Steel 
was not causing inflation but was, 
rather, the victim of inflation and 
therefore had to up prices. 

But Fairless did not believe that 
what was sauce for the goose is sauce 
for the gander. Asked if he were a 
steel worker would he feel that a wage 
boost was justified, he promptly dis- 
owned such a suggestion. Oh, no, that 
would be inflationary, he said. 

His recommendation was, now that 
US Steel had its own little bite of in- 
flation safely under its belt, that labor 
and industry from this point on do 
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everything in its power to avoid higher 
costs, and in particular that there be 
no third-round wage increase. 


. . * 


Wituam C. BULLITT, former Am- 
bassador to Russia and France, ap- 
peared before the House Foreign Af- 
fairs Committee this week and like the 
child in the fairy tale pointed a finger 
at the king and said “look, he has no 
clothes on.” 

The king in this case was Secretary 
of State Marshall, who, in contrast to 
some of our previous Secretaries of 
State, has been getting credit for being 
a statesman of gigantic stature. 

Bullitt this week said, no, that is an 
illusion arising solely from contrast. 
The fact is, Bullitt said, Marshall and 
the whole State Department have been 
following a policy of “blindness and 
apathy” towards China. 

“China is the key to the entire Far 
East,” he said. “If our Government 
should permit the Communists to take 
over China, it would have failed to bar 
the way of attack on our country by 
overwhelming masses of Stalin-driven 
slaves. We cannot successfully oppose 
Communist conquest of the world by 
opposing Communism in Europe only.” 

These words, coming from the man 
who has been more often right on the 
subject of how to deal with Stalin than 
anybody the State Department can 
present—or the White House, too, for 
that matter—had a weighty impact on 
official Washington. Most officials un- 
officially agreed with Bullitt. How to 
follow his advice while saving face, 
however, is a different matter. 















The Inflexible Mr. Flaxer 


By David Constable 


ASHINGTON, D.C.—In the long 
W and shameful history of Com- 

munist unionism there have 
been many chapters of deceit and 
duplicity. In that history the GSI strike 
May merit no more than a footnote. 
Yet that footnote will be as incisive a 
comment on the stupidity and ruthless- 
hess of the Communists as any. 


GSI means Government Services In- 


' @orporated. GSI is the semi-official 


Federal corporation which operates 
Most of the government cafeterias at 
Which civil service workers in this 
town eat their lunch. 


UPWA means United Public Work- 
ets of America, CIO. The union was 
formed during the left-wing consolida- 
tion period in the CIO about a year 
ago. The state and municipal govern- 
ment workers union merged with the 
Federal workers union to form UPWA. 


Abram Flaxer is president of UPWA, 
the man who recently refused to tell 
a House Labor subcommittee whether 
he is a Communist. 1100 Negro cafeteria 
Workers have been deprived of their 
jobs in government cafeterias for eight 
Weeks because GSI refused to deal with 
UPWA unless Flaxer and his cohorts 
fle non-Communist affidavits as re- 
quired by the Taft-Hartley Act. The 
Negro strikebreakers who have re- 
Placed the strikers may become per- 


»Manent employees. 


_ The GSI management has been ex- 
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coriated by The Washington Post for 
obviows union-busting tactics. By de- 
manding that UPWA leadership sign 
Taft-Hartley Act affidavits, which 
Flaxer at al would not do, The Post 
indicated that GSI deliberately picked 
an opportunity to destroy the union by 
refusing to bargain with it. Under the 
new labor legislation, unions which 
have not filed non-Communist affidavits 
may not use NLRB procedures to press 
unfair labor practice charges against 
employers. 


Chief blame for the loss of 1100 jobs 
by the strikers, however, must be 
placed squarely on the shoulders of 
Flaxer and his cohorts. While other 
union chiefs, Communist and non- 
Communist alike, have refused to sign 
such affidavits, only the strongest 
unions have permitted their leadership 
such a luxury. A Ben Gold, whose Fur 
Workers have organized virtually the 
entire fur market, has a powerful 
counterweapon if employers would de- 
mand signing of the non-Communist 
affidavits as a condition of continuing 
collective bargaining relations. 


” t oe 


U nions dealing with “tough” em- 
ployers, or with industries which con- 
tain major, non-unionized sectors, have 
realized that refusal to sign affidavits 
merely guarantees the breakup of the 
union and the lowering of the living 
standards of their workers. Thus the 


leadership of the CIO Textile Workers, 
with 400,000 members and an efficient, 
integrated union structure—but with 
an industry which is 50 percent to 
60 percent unorganized—has signed the 
affidavits. 

Not so Flaxer and UPWA. Flaxer 
must have known that once he pulled 
a strike on GSI he gave management 
a weapon that could and would be used 
to break the strike, the union and the 
morale of 1100 Negro workers. 

Worse still, the strike began osten- 
sibly on an economic issue. GSI pro- 
posed a small increase in wages, which 
the union rejected. Flaxer must have 
known that even under pre-Taft- 
Hartley conditions, NLRB had repeat- 
edly ruled at the conclusion of eco- 
nomic strikes during which strike- 
breakers had been hired, management 
was not required to rehire the strikers, 
Instead, NLRB generally ordered man- 
agement to give preference in employ- 
ment to the strikers only when new 
workers were needed or when and as 
the scabs left the employ of manage- 
ment. 

Technically, the GSI dispute con- 
cerns wage issues, not unfair labor 
practices, since management made a 
wage counter-offer which the union 
refused to accept, and called a strike 
instead. Thus, even if Flaxer should 
now sign an affidavit, management 
could argue before NLRB that the 
dispute was an economic strike, and 


that under established procedures, 
NLRB could not order reinstatement of 
the strikers. 


To Flaxer and UPWA, however, the 
lives and jobs of 1100 poorly-paid 
Negro cafeteria workers were ap- 
parently ot less importance than the 
sanctity of the current “party-line,” 
no matter what the cost to the workers 
and even to the union itself. 


BAD TIMING 


@ On Feb. 25, the day that the | 

Communists seized the factories 

| and the government in Czecho- 
slovakia, the Daily Worker printed 
a story from Prague by John 
Stuart, attacking the “fables” of 
Joseph Alsop in the Herald-Tribune 
and Albion Ross in the Times. It 
is all “humbug that the Communists 

' are about to seize the government 
after crushing the multi-party sys- 
tem,” writes Stuart. 














CENTURY OF PROGRESS 

Gold was discovered at Sutter's 
mill in California on Jan. 24, 1848. 
It has taken just 100 years plus a 
lot of blood, sweat and tears, to get 
it all dug up and properly put under 
ground again at Fort Knox in 
Kentucky. 


—New York World-Telegram. 




















Independence Day or Doomsday? 


By Geraldine Fitch 


New Leader Correspondent in Korea 





co 
As we go to press, it is announced 
that general elections will be held in 
Korea on May 9. General John R. 
Hodge's office has stated: “By agree- 
ment with the United Nations Tem- 
porary Commission on Korea, a gen- 
eral election to elect representatives 
of the Korean people for the estab- 
lishment of the Korean Government 
under United Nations Resolution No. 
2 will be held on May 9.” The elec- 
tion will be held by secret ballot and 
“in a free atmosphere in which the 
democratic rights of freedom of 
speech, press and assembly | will] be 
recognized.” Geraldine Fitch, New 
Leader correspondent in Korea, in 


YY 
this article sketches the background 
of the present situation and the issues 
and personalities involved. Hence this 
report is pertinent, though written 
before the decision was made. The 
announcement that elections would 
be held was made on the day that 
Koreans celebrated their original in- 
dependence, and was greeted with 
manifestations of joyful enthusiasm, 
though a few Korean leaders re- 
versed themselves and opposed elec- 
tions on the ground that this would 
“divide Korea.” In truth, it will be 
a recognition of an accomplished fact 
—that Soviet Russia has already di- 
vided that country and set up a 
puppet police state in the North. 
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Seoul, Feb. 20. 

HE Americ ople can hardly 

I realize | he coming of the 

UN Comm meant to the 

Koreans. They gave the delegates a 

tumultuous welcome Peasants and 

villagers joined the city Koreans who 

poured out along the fourteen-mile .oad 

to the airfield at Kimpo by truck and 
jeep and on foot ’ 

The people lining both sides of the 
icy roadway included every political 
shade except the extreme “left Since 
the Japanese departed there is freedom 
to wave the Korean flag. So there were 
flags waving and banners with slogans: 
“Welcome UN Commission No World 
Peace Without Korean Independence,” 
and “Absolute Support to Soong Men 
Lee’ (one variant of “Syngman Rhee”). 

A few days | a sea of banners 
floated ove ad of a imila 
crowd, estin ariouslyv from 190,000 
to 250,000, in ie Seoul Athletic Sta- 
dium as I 
held under the | of the Korean 
National Recepti ommiuttec 
people had trudge much as 25 miles 


emonies were 
Again 


in bitter cold, and stood for three hours 
on the frozen ground of the stadium to 
show their appre¢ on for the UN 
Commi I and *x thei great 
longing for K« beration 

They hea S. Menon, chair- 
man of the ( nission ay The 
Commission does not recognize the 38th 
parallel ' uur eves Korea is one 
and indivisible : Our goal is noth- 


ing less than the attainment of the na- 


‘ 


tional independence of Korea Their 
thunderous applause should have echoed 
around the world [These were more 
than fine phrases to the Koreans. Com- 
ing from a man whose own country had 
so lately achieved its independence, 
they feld they were sincere words. The 
Kwrean people are pinning their hopes 
to the UN Commission as a drowning 
man clings to a straw What if they 
should be disappointed? 
The first meeting of the UN Commis- 
sion in the Duk-Soo Palace (where the 
ghosts of two US-USSR Joint Commis- 
held on Janu- 
ary 12 D Ticto ‘hi-Tsai Hoo, as- 
sistant Secreta al of the UN 
Assembly, took tl! chi and _ said: 
“Korea wa 


aggression ana 


Sions seen 


irst victim of Japanese 

remained so for a 
half century until that aggression was 
brought to an end-by World War II. 
Fifty-seven nations are not unanimous 
as to how, but one in the desire to see 
Korea independent. 

As soon as the election of a chairman 
Was suggested by Dr. Hoo, Senator 
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Melecio Arranz, Philippine delegate, 
asked to have the UN Resolution on 
Korea read. He wanted an explanation 
of “Adoption of Provisional Agenda,” 
he wanted the credentials of each pre- 
ented, and he stated: 
Thi Commission was not given 
authority to alter the content of the 
olution. If one delegate is not com- 
makes the Commission one of 
nstead of nine, thus changing 
solution. We have no elasticity to 
» the number. The UN Assembly 
must do so. Though the Assembly is 
not in session today, | feel we should 
do nothing until we have inquired 
whether the Commission is to be one 
of nine or of eight.” 

Dr. Hoo, of long diplomatic experi- 
ence, courteously insisted: “There is no 
chairman as yet, no rules of procedure 
have been adopted, we can hardly re- 
ceive a resolution with its possible 
amendments even for discussion.” 

Dr. Zeki Djabi, Svrian delegate, a 
Moslem, 
a chairman so they could proceed. Dr. 
Hoo said 
lution. The countries not represented 
have not sent word that their delegates 
Interrupted by the 


suggested the nomination of 


We are not altering the reso- 


are not coming.” 


Filipino delegate, Dr. Hoo said: “I have 
not finished. We have two precedents 
in UN where not all the representatives 
arrived, ...” 

Senator Arranz was on his feet again. 
“Mr. Chairman, it is not a question of 
representatives. In any judicial body 
I have no objection to majority rule. 
In this case, we have a grave problem. 
The Ukraine is not going to send a dele- 
gate. | am not interested in the reasons 
why. 1 am interested in carrying cut 
the UN resolution exactly; UN must 
have had reason for making this a 
Commission of nine.” Twice within 
the hour, the Senator invoked “divine 
guidance” in fulfilling his mission, 
which seemed to be to obstruct. 

Dr. Liu Yu-wan, China’s able dele-~ 
gate, former Consul-General in Seoul, 
now Minister, said: “The point raised 
by the delegate from the Philippines 
is very interesting, but without a 
chairman or rules it can hardly be 
considered. So I propose we follow the 
suggestion of Syria and choose a chair- 
man.” Austrialia’s S. H. Jackson pro- 
posed Dr. Menon, Minister to China 
and first Indian representative in UN. 
China supported Australia. Whereupon 
Senator Arranz looked about the room 
as though he had been a silent ob- 
server until then, and said amiably: 
“I move we make it unanimous.” 
Whether the gentleman from the 
Philippines merely desired the spot-~ 
light of the only meeting open to press 
and photographers to date, is any- 
body’s guess; but his tactics strongly 
resembled some obstructionist methods 
in the UN Assembly at Lake Success. 


* . * 


Wuen Dr. Menon took over from Dr, 
Hoo, he said: “Two wars were fought 
with the ostensible aim of gaining the 
independence of Korea. Let it not be 
said that a third war, World War II, 
which also had the independence of 
Korea as one of its aims, has betrayed 
Korea.” , 

Dr. Djabi read a statement which 
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Members of the UN Commission on Korea on the platform of the packed 

stadium in Seoul, with General Hodge. Left to right, Gen. John R. Hodge. 

head of US-occupation forces; S. H. Jackson, Australian delegate: Dr. Victor 

Chi-tsai Hoo, UN assistant secretary-general: K. P. S. Menon, of India, 

chairman of commission; Dr. P. O. Chough. Korean police director. Multi- 

tudes thronged into the capital to welcome the commission and demonstrate 
for independence. 


said: “Most of us have experienced 
similar situations in our own countrieg 
which should help us to settle the 
problem here. We must listen to the 
representatives of the Korean people, 
regardless of ideologies ... and we 
must ask for amnesty for px itical 
prisoners in both zones.” (This caused 
a minor cyclone in the Kdrean press.) 

China’s portly Dr. Liu said: “The 
future of Korea is a matter of deepest 
concern to China. As early as the Cairg 
conference, and again on August 24, 
1945, Generalissimo Chiang Kai-shek 
spoke out for the independence of 
Korea. From time immemorial China 
has had a big brother’s interest in thig 
country... .” 

M. Jean Louis Paul-Boncour, former 
French Minister to Rumania, said: “Tt 
is very moving to see the representa. 
tive of a state so recently attaining 
independence presiding over this Com. 
mission, and deeply concerned over the 
independence of another nation. France 
is very proud to cooperate with Yr, 
Menon and the other delegates.” 

Since that opening session, the Com. 
nission has appointed three Sub-Com. 
mictees: 1) to study the basic criteria 
bearing on the question of free and 
unfettered elections; 2) to interview 
Korean personalities of all shades of 
political opinion on the conditions in 
Korea concerning the above, and 3) to 
study the election laws of North and 
South Korea. 

According to Jacques F. Engers of 
the Netherlands, secretary of Sube 
Committee 1, out of thousands of elec 
tion laws, the “Statute for the Free 
Territory of Trieste” has been chosen 
as the pattern for application here, 
The reason? It is part of the Italian 
Peace Treaty signed by all the major 
powers. Here then are the desiderata 
agreed upon by so many different 
countries that similar agreement should 
be possible here. 

What are some of the things desired? 
Freedom of speech preceding the elec« 
tion, freedom of assembly, and frees 
dom from arrest or detention for poe 
litical reasons. Candidates should be 
able to stand for election without fear 
of violence from their opponents, news- 
print should be equitably distributed 
to newspapers of all political opinion. 

Concurrently, Sub-Committee 2 is 
asking people of different ideologies to 
express themselves as to whether these 
basie criteria prevail here; and if not, 
what can be done about it in the short 
time available. The committee has 
interviewed Kim Koo, Dr. Kimm Kiu- 
Sic, Dr. Rhee, Dr. Helen Kim “‘(presi- 
dent of Ehwa College), Esther Whang 
of the Federated Women’s Patriotic 
Societies, Rev. Han Kyung-Chik, whose 
church of northern refugees numbers 
over 4,000 members, etc. They have 
expressed a desire to interview Cho 
Man-Sik (northern leader under house< 
arrest by the Russians), Huh Huhn 
(Communist leader), Kim Il-Sung 
(Russia’s puppet in North Korea), and 
others who seem not to be available. 





* * © 


Tuere were repercussions to the 
Syrian delegate’s suggestion that “am- 
nesty be granted all political prisoners” 
before the election. {Lome of the rightist 
newspapers announced that there are 
no political »risoners in South Kore’ 
This writer discussed the matter with 
Yasin Mughir, alternate delegate from 
Syria. He said: “We Syrians spoke up 
on this matter because we feel i+ very 
strongly. We are not saying there aré 
political prisoners, but if there are, 
they must be granted amnesty before 
an election can take place. Moreover, 
we are not thinking of South Korea 
glone; are there not many political 
prisoners in the North?” But 
Mughir was quite clear in stating that 
by “political prisoners” he did not 
mean those who had incited to riot, 
oc counterfeited money, or wrecked 
a printing-shop or newspaper office 
“These would be violators of the law,” 
he said. 

Most of the delegates seem to be men 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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ican Federation of Labor and the 
Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions sent top-ranking ambassadors to 
to first national convention of Amer- 
icans for Democratic Action to promise 
partnership of organized labor and 
liberals in the 1948 election campaign. 
The emissary of the AFL was Wil- 
liam Green. His appearance was the 
first ever made before the convention 
of a political organization by an AFL 
president. The spokesman of the CIO 
was Walter P. Reuther, president of 
the United Automobile Workers. Or- 
ganized labor was also represented by 
19 presidents of AFL and CIO and 
independent unions. Dozens of other 
international union officials and of 


P .ADELPHIA.—Both the Amer- 


local union officers were in attendance 
as delegates or observers. 

Nationally-known New Deal liberals 
rere headed by Mrs. Eleanor Roose- 
velt, Leon Henderson, Wilson W. Wyatt, 
Mayor Hubert Humphrey of Minne- 
apolis, William H. Davis (former chair- 
man of the War Labor Board), Leon 
K. Keyserling (vice-chairman of Presi- 
dent Truman’s Council of Economic 
Advisers) and Paul A. Porter. Roger 
Baldwin, Lilian Smith, Wendell Berge, 
John Lapp, Adolf A. Berle, Isador 
Lubin, Arthur Schlesinger, Sr., and 
Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., were among 
the other prominent progressives at the 





convention. 

The attendance of 600 ADA dele- 
gates, representing 25,000 dues-paying 
members in 192 local and campus 
chapters, contrasted dramatically with 
the 125 individuals who founded ADA 
in Washington in January, 1947. 

“The choice is simple,” said Senator 
Myers of Pennsylvania in his wel- 
coming address, “apathetic liberalism 
means a throwback of American po- 
litical philosophy to the old days of 
Republican reaction and isolationism. 
If the liberals remain apathetic, a 
Taft-style Republican is certain to be 
elected.” 

“A hard core of ‘leftists,’ using Henry 
Wallace as their front, seeks to divide 
the liberal vote this year in exactly 
the same manner as it did in 1940,” 
Myers added. “It is coincident that the 
most vociferous support for this move- 
ment, which presents Wallace as the 
anti-war heir to the great Roosevelt, 
is the same element that attacked 
‘imperialist war-monger’ Roosevelt so 
bitterly in 1940, and imperialist wat- 
Monger Henry Wallace with him as 
Vice-Presidential nominee.” 

Wilson W. Wyatt, in his keynote 
Speech, explained ADA’s purpose and 
philosophy: “One of the qualities that 
has established the ADA as a going 
National concern within the compara- 
tively brief period of its existence is 
that it embodies the spirit of tolerance 
and humility which is deeply rooted 
in the American liberal tradition. 
There have been times in the last two 
decades when it may have seemed that 
Only the armies of fanaticism could 


Prevail. Yet the most enduring lesson 
of these tragic years is that humane 
and generous values can survive the 
most savage tortures devised by the 
Police state. 

“Men may reasonably differ as to 


What party, or even what candidate, 
May be the most effective instrument 


for the achievement of the domestic 
80als we have outlined. There is re- 
Markzble little difference among lib- 
erals about the nature of those goals. 


The great issue provoked by the New 
Deal was the issue of government in- 
tervention to improve the living stand- 
atds of the great majority of people. 


| That issue has not been resolved.” 
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The ADA Convention 


A New Liberal eat | 


By Walter R. Storey 


Tue convention was sent into its 
greatest demonstration by Walter P. 
Reuther when he declared that the 
purpose of liberals was not to go back 
to the New Deal, but “to start where 
the New Deal left off.” 

The CIO auto workers’ president 
asserted: “We can’t afford to be self- 
righteous about the Wallace apostasy— 
we can’t expect to beat something with 
nothing—we need a militant move- 
ment.” To fight Communism, he said, 
democracy must be made to work 
more perfectly, and we must free our 
economy from monopoly and scarcity 
controls. 

“The stecl industry,” he charged, “is 
the biggest single road block to ending 
this scarcity because the steelmakers 
are committed. to an economy of 
scarcity, feeling that this is only a 
temporary boom. The shortage of oil 
and coal is due to the steel industry 
not supplying material for pipes, ships 
and railroad cars.” 

Reuther left no room for complacency: 
“The eminence we as liberals enjoyed 
for a brief historical moment in the 
last decade has crumbled. The New 
Deal is little more than a_ wistful 
memory. 

“We witness the struggle of Europe’s 
non-Communist left to create a third 
force independent of the Communist 
and Fascist extremes. This third force 
will fail if we in America fail to steer 
this nation on a consistently progres- 
sive course at home and abroad. 

“We need something more than the 
right attitudes. America has inherited 
world leadership. We must prepare 
to fulfill world responsibilities. This 
means get up and go. We must not 
be a refuge for tired liberals, a home 
for slogans that ceased to mean any= 
thing ten years ago.” 

William Green stated that the pro- 
gram.of the Federation’s Labor League 
for Political Education “is a program 
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WALTER REUTHER 
“To Fight Communism Democracy 
Must Be Made to Work Better” 


for democratic action. Its purposes and 
objectives are closely akin to your own, 
In fact, it will be essential to provide 
a close working cooperation between 
our League and Americans for Demo- 
cratic Action. As the chairman of the 
Labor League, I feel that I am meet- 
ing with you today, not as ax am- 
bassador or pleader from another camp, 
but as a working partner.” 

Green continued: “Despite high pro- 
duction and employment which pre- 
vail, there is a sense of uncertainty 
about the future, a sense of bitterness 
about the lack of housing, about high 
prices. The time is ripe to boldly 
awaken the great mass of American 
people, its workers, farmers and busi- 


‘ 


nessmen, to the perils that lie ahead— 
the perils that cannot be overcome 
unless everyone takes an active part 
in progressive political action.” 

* *” ~ 


No position was taken in respect to 
a Presidential choice, and none will be 
adopted until both major parties hold 
their nominating conventions. The na- 
tional board of the ADA will then call 
a special meeting, in which all chapters 
will be invited to participate. 

The convention decided that it is 
“the most pressing duty of the ADA 
in the coming campaign to fight for 
the nomination and election of liberal 
Congressional candidates.” It was de- 
cided that the organization would not 
apply any single one of its objectives 
“as the sole criterion for determining 
the merits of a candidate, but will be 
guided by his over-all position, regard- 
less of party label.” 

President Truman was praised for 
having launched two programs de- 
serving liberal-labor support, the Mar- 
shall Plan and the splendid report of 
his Committee on Civil Rights. ADA 
recognized that in many cases Demo- 
crats have not supported the Admin- 
istration’s liberal policies. The con- 
vention also declared: “Pressure for 
patronage or special interest appoint- 
ments has weakened the executive 
personnel, depriving the country of 
the service of genuine liberals in whose 
vigor, honesty and capacity the coun- 
try had confidence. If this trend con- 
tinues, there is danger that the liberal 
measures proposed by the President 
will remain words without action.” 

In a straw vote a few delegates 
backed Clarence Streit’s plan for union 
of the democracies, slightly less than 
one-third of those present and voting 
backed the general orientation of 
United World Federalists, and almost 
two-thirds endorsed the plank of the 
convention’s foreign policy commission. 

The majority ADA viewpoint cA4lls 
for the strengthening of the United 
Nations, and for support of the Eurg- 
pean Recovery Program, with the hope 
that it would “play a significant role 
in the eventual creation of a free and 
economically unified Europe.” It was 
the convention’s perspective that the 
Marshall Plan would help end “the 
fear-ridden, strength-destroying rival- 
ries which have kept Europe divided 
throughout the modern era.” 

The only important amendment to 
the foreign policy document was the 
elimination of a statement saying that 
a worsened world situation would 
make universal military training nec- 
essary. Delegates frum student ADA 
organizations led tiie fight for this 
change. 

The convention decided: “We strongly 
support the United Nations decision on 
the partition of Palestine. We con- 
ceive it to be the plain duty of our 
country to participate actively in mak- 
ing that settlement effective. We are 
committed to the preservation of the 
princip!es and purposes of the UN 
against violation in Greece and other 
nations. We cannot do less in Palestine.” 

* * Pa 


Tux convention asserted that “our 
failures and goals have been revealed 
by the recent report of the President’s 
Committee on Civil Rights, by the 
report of his Committee on Higher 
Education, and by the debates in the 
United Nations Commission on Human 
Rights.” 

“Methods of social control’ were 
urged as a substitute “for the un- 
bridled exercise of concentrated eco- 








LEON HER=RSON 

National Chairman of ADA 
nomic power.” Not only should public 
regulatory agencies be strengthened, 
but in some cases public ownership 
could prove to be the only workable 
alternative. 

While the power of Congress to con- 
duct investigations was recognized, the 
convention urged the abolition of the 
House Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee because it had demonstrated it 
was a thveat to political freedom. A 
strong FEPC was advocated, along 
with the repeal of immigration laws 
which discriminate on a race or color 
basis. Federal aid to public education 
was supported, provided that dis- 
crimination and segregation be aban- 
doned in the various school systems. 


To obtain housing within the reach 
of low-income families, it was stated 
that local public housing authorities 
should construct 500,000 homes a year. 
Tax relief was urged for lower and 
middle-income groups through the re- 
duction of sales, wage and residential 
property taxes. 

The new national officers are: Na- 
tional Chairman, Leon Henderson; 
Vice-Chairmen, Paul A. Porter, Frank- 
lin D. Roosevelt, Jr., Hubert Humphrey, 
George Edwards, president of Detroit 
City Council; Hugo Ernest, president, 
AFL Hotel and Restaurant Interna- 
tional, and Emil Rieve, president, CIO 
Textile Workers Union. 


Prominent union officials were elected 
to the national board: Walter Reuther, 
James B. Carey, John Green, Samuel 
Wolchok, Allen Haywood, Alexander 
Whitney, Harvey Brown, David Du- 
binsky, Sal B. Hoffman, Benjamin 
McLaurin, Max Zaritsky and Boris 
Shishkin. 

The discussions in the several com- 
missions of the ADA convention did 
not reveal any deep-seated differences 
as to general purpose or philosophy, 
Significant differences may crystallize 
as the organization matures and hag 
to take more concrete decisions about 
political activities. 

AFL chieftain Green pointed out 
union leaders can not deliver the labor 
vote. This means that the tremendous 
job of educating the masses of people 
to the acceptance and carrying out of 
a progressive political program has 
only begun. Successful ‘and hearten- 
ing as it was, this ADA convention 
was only the beginning of a political 
march in the direction of that “brave 
new world.” 











A Record of Achievement: 





The 


Two Plans of 
Bernard Baruch 


Y 
Arkady J. Sack 
Former spokesman in the United States of the Kerensky Government; 
Senior Economist, War Production Board, Washington, D. C. 


(1942-1944); Author of 
Democracy”; “ 


“HERE are few lives a pec- 
‘I tacular and productive in politi- 
cal and social achievement a 
that of Bernard Baruch. The events of 
his life have already been recorded in 
several biographie: At 78, America’s 
leading citizen and elder statesman 
till stands erect not only intellectually 
but physically as well. His moral 


stature grows greater every day 


On June 14, 1946, Bernard Baruch 
presented to the United Nations a plan 
for an international control of atomic 
energy. He 
the name of the US Government. On 
January 19, 1948, speaking as a private 
citizen, Mr. Baruch presented before 
the Senate Foreign Relations Commit- 
tee a statement on the Marshall Plan. 
Both statements will remain among the 


poke, on that occasion, in 


most. important and significant docu- 
ments of our epoch 


It may seem an irony of fate that 
history has singled out a conservative 
liberal, such as Mr. Baruch, for pro- 
nouncements of far-reaching, revolu- 
tionary nature. There is, however, logic 
in these events. The long record of 
Mr. Baruch’s enlightened and unselfish 
public service began during the first 
World War when, as Chairman of the 
War Industries Board, he made a 
great contribution to Allied victory. 
Woodrow Wilson liked to call him “Dr. 
Facts”, because of his ability to rec- 
ognize all pertinent facts in any prob- 
lem—facts as they really are, and not 
as one may wish them to be. He is 
also universally admired for the cour- 
age he displays in reaching a logical 
conclusion, based on such facts, no 
matter where the conclusion will take 
him and whose interests may be af- 
fected 

Given the pertinent facts in one of 
the greatest scientific achievements of 


The 
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A 









misrepresented the issues involved, 


“The Birth of the Russian 
tussia’s Economic Future”; etc. 


all time—the liberation of atomic 
energy—Mr. Baruch addressed his con- 
clusions not only to the members of 
the United Nations Atomic Energy 
Committee, but also to “my fellow 
citizens of the world.” Speaking for 
the peoples of the democracies, he 
tated that “they are not afraid of an 
internationalism that protects; they are 
unwilling to be fobbed off by mouth- 
ings about narrow sovereignty, which 
is today’s phrase for yesterday’s isola- 
tion 

His words proved prophetic The 
American plan for an_ international 
control of atomic energy was accepted 
by all powers represented in the 
Atomic Energy Committee and in the 
Security Council of the United Nations, 
with the sole exception of the Soviet 
Union and, of course, its pathetic sate 
elite, Poland. Molotov’s objections 
proved, in fact, “mouthings about nar- 
row sovereignty.” Albert Einstein, in 
a recent issue of The Bulletin of the 
Atomie Scientists, termed these objec- 
tions “nothing else but the trend 
towards almost unlimited isolationism.” 
It is highly significant that this great 
scientist came to recognize that the 
Baruch plan represents an endeavor 
to find a “genuine solution of the 
security problem” and that the “nega- 
tive” and “dilatory” tactics of the 
Soviet representatives are leading the 
nations of the world to a new war. 


* 7 * 


Barucu stated that “we are here 
to make a choice between the quick 
and the dead ... We must elect World 
Peace or World Destruction.” He made 
the momentous statement that “the 
United States proposes the creation of 
an International Atomic Development 
Authority, to which should be en- 


Bernard Baruch 


Few men are sufficiently fortunate in their lifetimes to be as universally 
accorded respect and admiration as has been the good, and well-deserved, 
fortune of Bernard Baruch. In a society which is liitle given to guiding itself 
in significant degree by mellow “patriarchal” wisdom—largely because such 
wisdom is for the most part rare or absent—Baruch has genuinely achieved 
the stature, in the full and best sense, of an elder statesman and of a social 
and political teacher. The puny attempts to smear him—which have been 
recurrent from time to time—have been appropriately and deservedly im- 
potent. The community has raised an incredulous eye at such attacks—not at 
their content but at the fact that they should have been made at all—and has 
ignored Baruch’s detractors. Henry Wallace, the Messiah-poseur, sadly re- 
members his attempt to besmirch Baruch and his formulations of policy on 
atomic energy control. After having 
including Baruch’s stand, Wallace was publicly flailed by Mr. Baruch in his 
own dignified manner. Baruch by-passed invective but with deadly precision, 
in one-two-three fashion, reminded the public of what the real facts were. 
Mr. Wallace has continued to utter his Wallace-isms but, ii is pleasant to 
= report, has not dared to masochisiically place his fingers again in the Baruch 
“flame.” In this article, Mr. Sack discusses the “two” plans of Bernard Baruch. 
The second, and by no means lesser plan, involves Mr. Baruch’s stated position 
before the Senate Foreign Relations Committee on January 19. As Mr. Sack 
rightly comments: “It calls upon the Congress and the people of the United 
States to write ‘a new adventure in peace never before attained.’ The Amer- 
ican nation would do well to ponder more ‘responsibly than it has to date 
what Mr. Baruch proposed at that time. It is our strong belief that the pene- 
trating analyses and formulations of our deeply respected “elder statesman” 
can aid considerably in helping the U.S. out of the many national and inter- 
national morasses in which it now flounders, 
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trusted all phases of the development 
and use of atomic energy, starting 
with the raw material and including 
the managerial control or ownership 
of all atomic-energy activities poten- 
tially dangerous to world security.” 
Again quoting Prof. Einstein, the 
Baruch plan represented “an attempt 
towards the creation of a supernational 
security organization.” 

This alone would be an epoch- 
making achievement. As a matter of 
fact, the Baruch plan goes much fur- 
ther. It is now recognized that atomic 
energy, in not too a distant future, 
will operate the major industries and 
transport, and will revolutionize agri- 
culture, throughout the world. Prof. 
P. M. S. Blackett, leading British au- 
thority in nuclear research, stated re- 
cently that “by 1970 it is quite possible 
that a large proportion of the power 
in Britain will be obtained from atomic 
energy.” 

A report made to the British Trades 
Union Congress in August, 1947, by a 
committee of eminent scientists, stated 
that the first experimental power plant 


_running on atomic energy may be 


working in the United States within 
two years, and that within five years 
engineers should be in a position to 
design reliable units for large-scale 
atomic power stations. 

Two War Department atomic experts 
stated on January 25, 1947, that low- 
cost atomic power may be available 
by 1960. The Atomic Energy Commit- 
tee of New England, which includes, 
among other prominent scientists, Dr. 
Karl T. Compton, President of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
announced in December, 1947, that 
“atomic piles could be operating within 
five years for the purpose of producing 
electric power.” Eugene Holman, Pres- 
ident of the Standard Oil Company of 
New Jersey, told the Senate Foreign 
Relations Committee on June 7, 1947, 
that within 15 years large power plants 
and ships may be using atomic energy, 
instead of petroleum. 

The power development from nu- 
clear fuels will produce, within a dec- 
ade or two, an industrial *revolution 
greater than the application of steam 
and electricity to industry. Consider- 
ing these far-reaching economic rami- 
fications, the Baruch plan for an effec- 
tive international control of atomic 
energy represents, in fact, a political 
and economic foundation for a world 
government. It is a forerunner of the 
United States of the World. 

The scope of the Baruch plan 
breath-taking, and the intellectual in- 
tegrity and courage which permeate 
it make it an inspiring document. The 
Baruch plan provides for the Inter- 
national Atomic Development Author- 
ity not only the “power to contro] 
inspect, and license all atomic activi- 
ties”, but it also delegates to it “the 


THE TWO BARUCHS 
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duty of fostering the beneficial uses 
of atomic energy.” It states that the 
purpose is “to put the Authority in the 
forefront of atomic knowledge.” “In 
our success,” stated Baruch, “lies the 
promise of a new life, freed from the 
heart-stopping fears that now beset 
the world ... Now we approach ful 
fillment of the aspirations of mankind, 
At the end of the road lies the fairer, 
better, surer life we crave and mean 


to have.” 
* %* os 





Jusr as the Baruch plan for intere 
national control of atomic energy repe 
resents the very summit of America 
democratic statesmanship at the most 
crucial time in our civilization, so the 
Soviet opposition to this plan repres ¥ 
sents Russia’s supreme tragedy. The 
great Russian people, oppressed by 
tyranny and terror the like of which 
was unknown even during the darkest 
period in Tzarist history, are voiceless 
in the council of nations today. The 
political hoodlums who dare to speak 
in their name are the chief obstruction 
to an effective international control of 
atomic energy and all other arms 
aments which threaten to destroy civil+ 
ization. By preventing the establishes 
ment of such control, the Kremlin 
clique thereby prevents universal dis¢ 
armament and the formation of an in- 
ternational police force. It blocks the 
path to permanent peace. 

Time is running short. Even more 
than in 1946, “the choice is between the 
quick and the dead.” The military ex 
perts estimate that by 1952 the Krem- 
lin may have atomic weapons of its 
own. While the world feels safe with 
the atomic bombs in American posses¢ 
sion, one can readily imagine the feat, 
the despair and the panic which will 
grip the world when the Communist ; 
menace is equipped with atomic weap- 
ons. It may then be too late for the 
democracies to act. 

The world will have to turn to the 
3aruch plan and to accept it without 
Russia, unless there is a complete 
change in the Soviet policy. This is the 
sense of a proposal recently made by 
Dr. Harold C. Urey, a distinguished 
physicist, one of the creators of the 
atomic bomb, now vice chairman of the 
Emergency Committee of Atom 
Scientists. To the question, whethet 
this would not lead to war with Rus 
sia, Dr. Urey replied: “I’m not sure 
Maybe it will. But the alternative 
to do nothing—certainly will.” 

The acceptance of the Baruch plan 
without, Russia would not, in itself, 
protect the world from Kremlin made 
ness. It would have to be followed by 
an invitation to the Soviet Union #@ 
join in the international control 0 
atomic energy on the terms agreed @ 
by the rest of the world. In the event 
of a refusal, no alternative would be 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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LEAD! 


1e Problem of the Press 
Public Taste as a Key 





The problem of freedom of the press—enclos- 
ing as it does the entire problem of mass educa- 
tion via mass media—is one of the most urgent 
problems facing the American public, In order 
to probe this subject fully The New Leader is 
printing a continuing series of articles, by well- 
known political analysts, educators and writers, 
on this subject. Recent articles have been by 
George N. Shuster and Ferdinand Lundberg. 
Norman Angell, the Nobel Prize winner and dis- 
tinguished political observer, is the author of 
the current book “The Steep Places.” 

















in the United Nations an immense amount 

of attention is being given just now to 
“the problem of the press.” In Britain a Royal 
Commission—nothing less—has been appointed 
to investigate, hear witnesses and report; in 
this country impressive private organizations 
are tackling the subject, conferences are called 
to discuss it; and in the United Nations a com- 
mission considers it and delegates from Moscow 
thunder the usual invectives and make the 
usual demands for the suppression of heresy 
as Moscow defines heresy. 


N LIKE in the United States, in Britain and 


Yet the essential problem is, with only occa- 
sional exceptions, pushed into the background, 
its discussion smothered and obscured by inci- 
dental and minor issues. The very terms used 
to indicate the subject matter of enquiry are 
indicative of the evasion of the most significant 
fact, the distortion of the most vital issue. The 
main problem, it is most commonly implied, 
is that of the “freedom of the press” in the 
sense of the unrestricted right freely to publish 
the facts, to comment upon them, to criticise 
governments. These rights, alike in the case of 
newspapers, books, radio, films, being at the 
mercy—runs the implication—of pressures from 
governments, the vested interests of capitalists 
(operating, say, through advertisers) or at the 
mercy of the tendency towards monopoly of 
ownership of the press. It is upon this latter 
point particularly that the debate in Britain has 
mainly turned. : 


These restrictions upon press freedom doubt- 
less constitute dangers, though some of them 
have been greatly exaggerated. (The notion, 
for instance, that absence of advertisements in 
a newspaper would enable it to be more objec- 
tive, impartial, independent, hardly seems to 
have been justified by the experience of the 
newspaper in New York that tried the experi- 
ment—now abandoned.) It is true that in 
Russia and other totalitarian countries the con- 
trol of the press by the government does indeed 
constitute a complete suppression of freedom. 
But it is not a major part of the problem in the 
West except in so far as certain “Leftist” groups 
(not confined to the Communist party) would 
put increasing powers for the control of opinion 
into the hands of government. But I believe 
that the factors most under discussion do not 
constitute the major problem, and that to 
neglect the factor which is basic in the West 
won’t help us to deal with the dangers that 
may arise from the conditions in totalitarian 
countries. 


In the case of the Western nations (and upon 
the effective use of their power and opportunity 
will depend the outcome of totalitarian thrusts 
from the East) the fundamental difficulty in 
making our newspapers, books, radio, films, 
means of preventing the catastrophe which may 
engulf us, does not lie primarily in governments, 
hor in pressures exercised by advertisers or 
Other vested interests, nor in the power of cap- 
italist monopolies. The primary difficulty lies in 
the nature of the public mind, in our refusal to 
face certain obvious facts about it. Because we 
Tefuse to face those facts, we fail to deal with 
them practically, and remain helpless in the 


Presence of the problem they create. 


By Norman Angell 


Consiper first certain events of recent his- 
tory. The American public rejected under Wil- 
son the internationalist policy it accepts under 
Truman. It took two wars instead of one to 
dispose of certain isolationist prejudices. Was 
this slowness in the development of American 
public opinion due to the lack of freedom of the 
American press? To pressure from the adminis- 
tration? Advertisers? Business? Such govern- 
ment power as Wilson could exercise was exer- 
cised in the opposite sense. Take a fact nearer 
home to readers of this paper. The New Leader 
struggled for years to bring home to the public 
the facts about Soviet Russia and the consequent 
character of Soviet policy. For long it was ex- 
tremely difficult to obtain adequate attention to 
the facts in the press as a whole, and until the 
last year or two a book which dealt factually 
with Russia risked a conspirary of silence (in 
which the intelligentsia often participated) or 
round robin protests like that which the judges 
of the Book of the Month Club encountered in 
an incident the reader will recall. Neither the 
fate of Wilson’s policy at the hands of the pop- 
ular press nor the slowness, even among the 
sophisticated, in facing facts in Russia (which 
began to be visible ten or fifteen years ago) was 
due to the lack of press freedom in the ordinary 
meaning of that term. It was due to certain 
characteristics on the part of the reading public, 
qualities we all possess perhaps in lesser or 
greater degree. 

Let us put the matter in quite concrete terms. 
If The New Leader which deals with the most 
urgent problems of our time has a circulation 





WHERE NEWS IS NO LONGER FREE 
The Voice of America Beaming the Facts Via 
Short Wave to Conquered Czechoslovakia 


which is perhaps a fiftieth or a hundredth part 
of the weekly edition of the picture tabloids; if 
the type of newspaper produced by the Hearst, 
Patterson and McCormick groups enormously 
outdoes in circulation the type of newspaper 
represented by the New York Times or Hera:d 
Tribune; if of all forms of periodical literature 
the kind most avidly swallowed by the most 
millions, with a positively enormous preponder- 
ance, are the “Comics” (which are no longer 
comic and no longer confined to children) it ts 
because the public mind reveals certain deep 
tendencies. It finds the trivial thing the interest- 
ing thing, tends to find the important thing, the 
thing of life and death meaning to millions, the 
dull thing, to which it can only be driven to give 
attention by some heavy sense of duty. 

While vast crowds will become deliriously 
excited over the outcome of a football game in 
which they have no part; an outcome which 
does not affect the fate of their society or their 
individual lives, nor throw any useful light on 
either one or the other—these millions thus 
stirred by that struggle, will be completely in- 
different to the cosmic drama of the struggle 
between two rival civilizations, or the oncoming 
of possible atomic destructions, which, far from 
having no bearing on the lives of the millions, 


may simply extinguish them, and their children, 
Any important development of that struggle, 
like the monetary collapse of France or Italy, 
involving perhaps the capture of either country 
by its extremist elements, would almost cer- 
tainly be pushed off the front page of any pic- 
ture tabloid by, say, a spicy marital adventure 


of the newest Hollywood star. 
x: * ae 


Turse are only the more obvious qualities of 
the public mind to which any paper or book 
aspiring to mass circulation must address itself 
and conform. In addition, such publications, 
when vital issues are touched at all, must con- 
form to the prejudices and preconceptions of 
the moment; they must be pandered to, not 
informed. There must be no disturbance of 
the comfortable current of accustomed feeling 
about, for instance (for the Southerner), the 
proper position of the Negro in Anglo-Saxon 
society; or (for the Republican Northerner) the 
quasi-divinity of the system of Free Enterprise; 
nor for the reader in any country of the ever- 
lasting rightness and glory of the reader's own 
country and the meanness and wrongness of 
foreigners. 

Please note what is meant and what is not 
meant by this attempted characterization. 
America has at this moment some of the best 
newspaper and radio commentators in the 
world; perhaps it would be true to say the best. 
But it is notorious that they reach but a very 
small percentage of the public and that though 
their influence grows it grows more slowly than 
the march of events which threaten to engulf 
us. Similarly in the political sphere. Secretary 
Marshall stands out as one of the great figures 
of his time, and he may face the heart-break 
that Wilson knew, caught in the cogs of the 
political machine in an election year; not be- 
cause the public means evil but because in the 
complexities and confusions of our time those 
who provide the greater part of such reading 
as it gets have followed—in a sense are com- 
pelled to follow—the line of least resistance; 
have pandered to the most easily aroused emo- 
tions; to the first thought instead of the second. 
The first thought when a crowded theatre hears 
the cry of fire is to obey an instinct of flight 
that may destroy those who yield to panic. _ 

In the days when the currency was inflated 
by debasing the coinage and it happened that 
debased coins circulated side by side with better 
ones, the bad drove out the good from circu- 
lation: People always wanted to pass the bad. 
Some similar principle to this Gresham Law 
tends to dominate the publishing field. During 
the Boer War the London papers were full of 
“atrocities” as papers always are in wartime; 
and I tackled an editor for printing a particu- 
larly nauseating story. “Do you really believe 
this tripe?” I asked him. “Of course, I dont,” 
he replied. “But it’s a first-class yarn and if I 
don’t print it Jones across the street will, and 
run away with some ef my circulation. I intend 
to print it first and run away with some of his.” 
The fact that a month later the whole story 
was proved false did not in the least adversely 
affect the circulation of the paper that had 
printed it; for the raders had long forgotten 
the original falsehood. 

It is precisely this Gresham Law of journalism 
which makes the establishment of a press most 
likely to serve progress and enlightenment so 
difficult and so risky. In that half century to 
which reference has been made above I have 
seen large fortunes spent vainly in the attempt 
to create serious papers of the Manchester 
Guardian, New York Times type; and have 
seen huge fortunes made in the production of 
tabloids that specialize in triviality, scandal, 
sensation, pornography. 

* * 


I; is futile to blame the publisher. We may 
have our views about the deliberate exploita- 
(Continued on Page Tweive) 
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ow World Government. 
Can Be Achieved 


EFORE the end of the present 
B century, unless something quite 
unforseeable occurs, one of three 
possibilities will have been real- 
ized: 
The end of human life on our planet. 
A reversion to after a 


catastrophic diminution of the popula- 


barbarism 


tion of the globe 

A unification of the world under a 
single government, possessing a mo- 
nopoly of all the major weapons ol 
wal 

1 do not pretend to know which of 
these will happen, or even which is the 
most likely. What I do contend is that 
the kind of have 


been accustomed cannot continue. 


ystem to which we 


The extinction of the human race 1s 
not to be expected in the next world 
war, unless that war is postponed tor 
a longer time than now seems probable. 
But if the next world war is indecisive, 
or if the victors are unwise, and if or 
vanized states survive it, a period of 
feverish technical development may be 
expected to follow its conclusion. With 
vastly more powerful means of utilizing 
than those now avail- 


atomic energy 


able, it is thought by many sober men 


of science that radio active clouds, 


drifting round the world, may dis- 


living tissues everywhere 


episode of life will end, 


integrat 
The uncasy 
and the peaceful rocks will revolve un- 
changed until the sun explodes. 

The possibility of a 
barbarism wv 
hood of a gradual return to civilization, 
as atter the fall of 


reversion to 
ould leave open the likeli- 


Rome For some 


centuries life would be hard and drab. 
3ut there would still be a future for 
mankind, and the possibility of rational 
hope 

1 think such an outcome of a really 
scientific world war is by no means 


improbable imagine each side in a 
position to destroy the chief cities and 
centers of industry of the enemy; imag- 
ine an almost complete obliteration of 
laboratories and libraries, accompanied 
by a heavy casualty rate among men 
of science: imagine famine due to radio- 
active spray, and pestilence caused by 
bacteriological warfare: would social 
cohesion survive such strains? Would 
not prophets tell the maddened popula- 
tions that their ills were wholly due 
to science, and that the extermination 
of all educated men would bring the 
millenium? Ex'°eme hopes are born of 
extreme misery, and in such a world 
hopes could only be irrational. I think 
the great states to which we are ac- 
customed would break up, and the 


sparse survivors would revert to a 


primitive village economy. 


Tue possibility of the establishment 
of a single government for the whole 
world might be realized in various 
victory of the United 
States in the next world war, or by the 
victory of the USSR, or, theoretically, 
and | think this is 
the most hopeful of the issues that are 
in any degree probable—by an alliance 
of the nations that desire an inter- 
national government, becoming, in the 
end, so strong that Russia would no 
longer dare to remain out. This might 
conceivably be achieved without an- 
other world war, but it would require 
courageous and imaginative statesman- 
ship in a number of countries. 


ways: bv the 


by agreement. Or 


By Bertrand Russell 


There are various arguments that are 
used against the project of a single 
government of the whole world. The 
commonest is that the project is Utopian 
and impossible. Those who vse this 
argument, like most of those who ad- 
vocate a world government, are think- 
government brought 
about by agreement. | think it is plain 
that the mutual suspicions between 
tussia and the West make it futile to 
hope, in any near future, for any gen- 
uine agreement. Any pretended uni- 
authority to which both sides 
can agree, as things stand, is bound to 
be a sham, iike UN. Consider the diffi- 
culties that have been encountered in 


ing of a world 


versal 


the much more modest project of inter- 
national control over atomic energy, to 
which Russia will only consent if in- 
spection is subject to the veto, and 
therefore a farce. 1 think we should 
admit that a 


have to be imposed by force. 


world government will 


It has been argued that wars have 
occurred ever since men were organized 


disease, that the survivors are bound 
to be fierce and, at least for a con- 
siderable time, destitute of the quali- 
ties required for rebuilding civilisation. 

Nor is it reasonable to hope that, if 
nothing drastic is done, wars will 
nevertheless not occur. They always 
have occurred from time to time, and 
obviously will break out again sooner 
or later unless mankind adopts some 
system that makes them impossible. 
And the only such system is a single 
government with a monopoly of armed 
force. 


* * * 


Ir things are allowed to drift, it is 
obvious that the bickering between 
Russia and the Western democracies 
will continue until Russia has a con- 
siderable store of atomic bombs, and 
that when that time comes there will 
be an atomic war. In such a war, even 
if the worst consequences are avoided, 
Western Europe, including Britain, 
will be virtually exterminated. This is 


7, 2 Ie Way to Survival Mn 


= Many people have been suspiciously fond of quoting H. G. Well’s dictum 
that the world is in a race between education and destruction. 
seemed to be so pithily and cogently put that the mandatory alternative to be 
But the world does not seem to have accepted the 
alternative of survival. And the lesson to be learned is that manifest destiny 
= of this new kind—of possible utter destruction—does not by itself serve as a 
= sure guide. Political action flows from political, economic and social structures 
—and the manner in which the nature of such action can be altered is to change 
the nature of the structures from which it emerges. Warnings are fine; but 
without positive programs of implemention they are meaningless. The inven- 
tion of the atomic bomb has given the issue maximum clarity. That issue now 
literally is life or possible total global death. But, again, the issue thus formu- 


selected was manifest. 


til 


lated by itself is not enough. 


In this important article, Bertrand Russell discusses the subject from its 
several crucial focal points. His viewpoint is: we know what the atom bomb 
can mean in terms of destruction—what then 
can we do to avoid this fate? He outlines in- 
cisively a program for leading us out of this 
atomic desert. 
tionally known philosopher, mathematician and 
political analyst, is the author of numerous dis- 
tinguished books, including: “Proposed Roads 
to Freedom”; 
Philosophy”: “The ABC of Atoms”; “Marriage 
and Morals”; “Mysticism and Logic”: “Principia 
Mathematica” 
“Education and the Good Life”: “Power.” and 
“Inquiry into Meaning and Truth.” 
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The major issue 


Bertrand Russell, the interna- 


“Introduction to Mathematical 


(with Dr. A. N. Whitehead): 
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into units larger than the family, but 
the human race has survived. Why 
should it not continue to survive even 
if wars go on occurring from time to 
time”? Moreover, people like war, and 
will feel frustrated without it. And 
without war there will be no adequate 
opportunity for heroism or self-sacri- 
hice 

This take 
account of modern technical possibili- 
could probably sur- 
vive one more world war, provided it 


point of view fails to 
ties. Civilisation 


soon and does not last 
3ut if there is no slowing up in 
the rate of discovery and invention, 
and if great wars continue to recur, 
the destruction to be expected, even if 
it fails to exterminate the human race, 
is pretty certain to produce the kind 
of reversion to a primitive social sys- 
tem that I spoke of a moment ago 
And this will entail such an enormous 
diminution of population, not only by 
war, but by subsequent starvation and 


occurs fairly 


long. 


what must happen if nations and their 
ruers are lacking in _ constructive 
vision. ; 

More than half the American nation, 
according to the Gallup poll, hold the 
opinion that a world government is 
desirable. But most of its advocates 
think of it as something to be estab- 
lished by friendly negotiation, and 
shrink from any suggestion of the use 
of force. In this I think they are mis- 
taken. I hope the threat of force may 
suffice, but, if not, actual force should 
be employed. 

Assuming a monopoly of armed force 
established by the victory of one side 
in a war between the USA and the 
USSR, what sort of world will result? 

It will be a world in which success- 
ful rebellion will be impossible. Al- 
though, of course, sporadic assassination 
may still occur, the concentration of 
all important weapons in the hands of 
the victors will make them irresistible, 
and there will therefore be peace. Even 
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if the dominant nation is completely de- 
void of altruism, its leading inhabitants, 
at least, wili achieve a very high level 
of material comfort. Like the Romans, 
they will, in time, extend citizenship 
to the vanquished. There will then be 
a true world state, and security, and 


‘it will be possible to forget that it will 


have owed its origin to conquest. 


A world empire of either the USA 
or the USSR is therefore preferable to 
the results of a continuation of the 
present international anarchy. 


Turre are however, important rea- 
sons for preferring a victory of Amer- 
ica. I am not contending that capital- 
ism is better than Communism; it is 
not impossible that, if America were 
Communist and Russia were capitalist, 
I should still be on the side of America. 
My reason for siding with America is 
that there is in that country more 
respect than in Russia for freedom and 
other values of a civilized way of life. 
What a victory of Russia would mean 
is easily to be seen in Poland. There 
were flourishing universities in Poland, 
containing men of great intellectual 
achievement. Some of these men, 
fortunately, escaped; the rest dis- 
appeared., Education is now reduced 
to learning the formulae of Stalinist 
orthodoxy; higher education is only 
open to young people whose parents 
are politically “irreproachable”’. From 
such an educational system nothing of 
intellectual value can result. 


The middle class was annihilated by 
mass deportations, first in 1940, and 
again after the expulsion of the Ger- 
mans. Politicians of majority parties 
were liquidated, imprisoned, or com- 
pelled to fly. Betraying friends to the 
police, and perjury when they are 
brought to trial, are often the only 
means of survival for those who have 
incurred governmental suspicion. 


I do not doubt that, if this regime 
continues for a generation, it will suc- 
ceed in its objects. Polish hostility to 
Russia will be replaced by Communist 
orthodoxy. Science and _ philesophy, 
art and literature, will become syc- 
ophantic adjuncts of government, je- 
june, narrow, and stupid. No individual 
will think, or even feel, for himself, 
but each will be a mere unit in the 
mass. A victory of Russia would, in 
time, make such a mentality world- 
wide. No doubt the complacency in- 
duced by success would ultimately lead 
to a relaxaticn of control, but the pro- 
cess would be slow, and the revival of 
respect for the individual would be 
doubtful. For such reasons I should 
view a Russian victory as an appalling 
disaster. 


A victory of the United States would 
have far less drastic consequences. In 
the first place, it would not be a victory 
of the United States in isolation, but of 
anAlliance in which the other members 
would retain a large part of their in- 
dependence. One can hardly imagine 
the American army sending the dons 
at Cxford and Cambridge to hard 
labouf in Alaska. Nor do I think that 
they would accuse Attlee of plotting 
and compell him to fly to Moscow. Yet 
these are analogues to the things the 
Russians have done in Poland. After a 
victory of an Alliance led by the 
United States there would still be 
British culture, French culture, Italian 
culture, and (I hope) German culture; 
there would not, therefore, be the 
same dead uniformity as would result 
from Soviet domination. 


Moscow orthodoxy is much more 
all-pervasive than that of Washington. 
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In America, if you sre a e2neticist, 
you may hold whate-er virw of Men- 
delism you wish; in Russia, ii you are 
a geneticist who disagrees with 
Iysenko, you are liable to disappear 
mysteriously. In America, you may 
write a book debunking Lincoln if you 
fecl so disposed; in Russia, if you wrote 
a book debunking Lenin, it would not 
be published and you would be ltiqui- 
dated. If you are an American eco- 
nomist, vou may hold or not hold, that 
America is heading for a slump; in 
Russia. no economist dares question 
that an Atnerican slump is imminent. 
In America, if you are a philosopher, 
you may be an idealist, a materialist, a 
pragmatist, a logical positivist, or 
whatever else may take your fancy; 
at congresses you can argue with men 
whose opinions differ from yours, and 
listeners can form a judgment as to 
who is right. In Russia you must be a 
dialectical materialist, but at one time 
the element of materialsm outweighs 
the element of dialectic, and at other 
times it is the other way round. If you 
fail to follow the developments. of 
official metaphysics with sufficient 
nimbleness, it will be the worse for 
you. Stalin at all times knows the truth 
about metaphysics, but you must not 
suppose that the truth this year is the 
same as it was last year. 

'n such a world intellect must stag- 
nate, and even technical progress must 
soon come to an end. 


Liberty is important not only to in- 
tellectuals but to everyone. Owing to 
its absence in Russia, the Soviet 
Government has been able to establish 
a greater degree of economic inequality 
than exists in Britain or America. An 
oligarchy which controls all the means 
of publicity can perpetrate injustices 
and cruelties which would be scarcely 
possible if they were widely known. 
Only democracy and free publicity can 
prevent the holders of power from 
establishing a_ servile State, with 
luxury for the few and poverty for the 
many. This is what is being done by 
the Soviet Government wherever it is 
in secure control. There are, of course, 
economic inequalities everywhere, but 
in a democratic regime they tend to 
diminish, whereas under an oligarchy 
they tend to increase. And wherever 
an oligarchy has power, economic in- 
equalities threaten to become per- 
manent owing to the modern impos- 
sibility of successful rebellion. 

+ 


Scoop: CP Admits 
Chinese CP is CP! 


@ Stalinist partisans, in discus- 
sions of the problems of contem- 
porary China, can be counted upon 
usually to declare that the Chinese 
Communists are not Communists at 
all but are really liberals, reformers, 
Now, the 
Daily Worker of March 2 tells us 
In short, the Daily 
. Worker exposes the fellow-travelers 
who apologize for the Stalinists in 
China! In reporting a debate be- 
tween Freda Utley and Israel Ep- 
Stein (with the DW in Epstein’s 
corner), the Communist daily said: 


agrarian democrats, etc. 


that it isn’t so. 


“She (Miss Utley) always waits for 
the liberal to start proclaiming that 
Chinese Communists are not Com- 
munists—they‘re Jeffersonian dem- 
ccrats, single-taxers, members of 
the ADA, or some such nonsense 
(our italics). Mr. Epstein, however. 
Said that China's Communists were 
Communists. He defended them as 
Communists.” We thank the Daily 
Worker for proving Miss Utley’s 
Point. Next time one of the un- 
informed CPers hands out the 
“agrarian democrat” line about the 
Chinese Communists, have this clip- 
Ping ready. - 


6, 1948. 
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THE POWER OF THE BOMB 
The Issue Is Survival 


Great wars can only be_ brought 
to an end by the concentration or arm- 
ed force under a single authority. Such 
a concentration cannot be brought 
about by agreement, because of the 
opposition of Soviet Russia, but it must 
be brought ahout somehow. 


The first step is to persuade the 
United States and the British Com- 
monwealth of the absolute necessity 
for a military unification of the world. 
The governments of the English- 
speaking nations should than offer to 
all other nations the option of enter- 
ing into a firm Alliance, involving a 
pooling of military resources and 
mutual defense against aggression. In 
the case of hesitant nations, such as 
Italy and China, great inducements, 
economic and military, should be held 
out to produce their cooperation. 

At a certain stage, when the Alliance 
had acquired sufficient strength, any 
Great -Power still refusing to join 
should be threatened with outlawry, 






JAPANESE Government records 
seized by the American G-2 (intel- 
ligence) tell the story of how a 
Communist spy-ring operated dur- 
ing the war inside the German Em- 
bassy in Tokyo. Involved were two 
authors of books on the Far East— 
Gunther Stein and Agnes Smedley. 
Miss Smedley is now teaching at a 
woman’s college in New York State 
and Stein is lecturing and writing; 
both follow the party-line. Stein 
was a correspondent for the Insti- 
tute of Pacific Relations and is a 
sponsor of the Communist-led Com- 
mittee for a Democratic Far East- 
ern Policy. He wrote The Challenge 
of Red China. He has advised our 
State Department on Far Eastern 
policy. 

The leader of the spy-ring was 
Russian-born Richard Sorge. He 
credited Agnes Smedley with re- 
eruiting for the spy-ring Hozuni 
Ozaki, who was executed with 
Sorge as a spy in 1944. Sorge also 
testified at his trial that the spy- 
ring’s secret radio transmitter by 
means of which they sent informa- 


tion to Moscow, was located in 
Stein’s Tokyo home for many 
months. He also said Stein had 


been a courier for the ring, carry- 
ing photographic material to Hong 
Kong. 

Dr. Sorge joined the German 
Communist Party in 1919. He was 
called to Moscow in 1924 to serve 
in the Comintern in Scandinavia. 
Thereafter he worked in the intel- 


and, if recalcitrant, should be regarded 
as a public enemy. The resulting war, 
if it occured fairly soon, would pro- 
bably leave the economic and political 
structure of the United States intact, 
and would enable the victorious Alli- 
ance to establish a monopoly of armed 
force, and therefore to make peace 
secure. But if the Alhance were suf- 
ficiently powerful, war might not be 
necessary, and the reluctant Powers 
would prefer to enter it as equals 
rather than, after a terrible war, sub- 
mit to it as vanquished enemies. I do 
not see any hope of avoiding war by 
any other method. But whether Russia 
will yield when threatened with war 
is a question as to which I do not 
venture an opinion. 


oe te * 


Brvonn the difficulties and probable 
tragedies of the near future there is 
the possibilitv of immeasurable good, 
and of greater well-being than has 
ever before fallen to the Jot of man 


ligence department of the Red 
Army. Sent to Shanghai in 1930 
as a correspondent for the German 
magazine Soziologische, Sorge be- 
gan his close association with Ozaki 
and Max _ Klausen, . Communist 
radio engineer. In 1932 Sorge was 
recalled to Moscow and then sent 
back to Tokyo to head the Soviet 
espionage ring. He did not associ- 
ate with known Communists there. 
Sent to Berlin in 1933, this master 
spy joined the Nazis and went back 
to Yokohama. There he met a 
Yugoslavian Communist, Branko de 
Voukelitch, who also posed as a 
journalist. 

Sorge was introduced into the 
inner circle of the Nazis in Japan 
by General Eugen Ott, military at- 
tache at Nagoya. Ott became Ger- 
man Ambassador to Japan in 1938. 
He made Sorge press attache at the 
German Embassy after the war 
broke out, and Sorge worked wit 
Col. Joseph Messinger, Gestapo 
chief. 

One of Sorge’s agents was Totuka 

Miyagi, an artist and Okinawa Com- 
munist who joined the Communist 
Party in America in 1919. The 
Comintern sent him to Japan. 
- Voukelitch testified at his trial 
that he had managed to get some 
information from Joseph Newman, 
now Moscow correspondent of the 
NY Herald Tribune, who was a 
friend of tht American Embassy 
Counselor. 

Sorge returned to Moscow in 1935 
for the Seventh Comintern Con- 


From the break-up of the Roman Em- 
pire to the present day, States have 
almost continuously increased in size, 
There are now only two fully independ- 
ent States, America and Russia. The 
next step in this long historical process 
should reduce the two to one, and thus 
put an end to the long period of organ= 
ized war, which began in Egypt some 
6,000 years ago. If war can be pre- 
vented without the establishment of a 
grinding tyranny, a weight will be 
litted from the human spirit, deep col- 
lective fears will be exorcised, and as 
fear diminishes we may hope that 
cruelty also will grow less. 


If the danger of war were removed, 
scientific technique could at last be 
used to promote human happiness. 
There is no longer any technical reason 
for the persistence of poverty, even in 
such densely populated countries as 
India and China. If war no longer oc- 
cupied men’s energies, we could, with- 
in a generation, put an enc to all serious 
poverty throughout the world. 


Liberty is not an absolute good. 
We all recognize the need to restrain 
murderers, and it is even more impor- 
tant to restrain murderous States. 
Liberty must be limited by law, and its 
best forms can only exist within a 
framework of law. What the world 
most needs is effective law to control 
international relations. The first and 
most difficult step in the creation of 
such law is the establishment of ade- 
quate sanctions, and this is only pos- 
sible through the creation of a single 
armed force in control of the whole 
world. But such an armed force, like 
a municipal police force, is not an end 
in itself; it is a means to the growth of 
a social system governed by law, 
where force is not the prerogative of 
private individuals or nations, but is 
exercised only by a neutral authority 
in accordance with rules laid down in 
advance. There is hope that law rather 
than irresponsible force, may come to 
govern the relations of nations within 
the present century. If this hope is not 
realized we face utter disaster; if it is 
realized, the world will be far better 
than at any previous period in the his- 
tory of man. 


See. eLL LLL LLL LLL. 


A Spy-Ring in Tokyo . 


gress. He took Klausen back with 
him to Tokyo. Klausen was treas- 
urer for the spy-ring, and his ac- 
counts show that he got about 
$40,000 from the Kremlin between 
1936 and 1941. 


On May 29, 1941, Sorge learned 
from his Nazi friends that Hitler 
was massing troops on the Soviet 
border and planned to attack on 
June 20, and he so informed Stalin, 
in a code the Japanese could never 
crack. The actual invasion came 
on June 22. He also told the Krem- 
lin that Japan would attack the 
United States in November; the at- 
tack on Pearl Harbor came in De- 
cember. 





Miyagi was arrested by the Jap- 
anese police on Oct. 10, 1941, and the 
arrest of Ozaki, Klausen, Vouke- 
litch and Sorge soon followed. All 
confessed except Sorge. Sorge and 
Ozaki were executed in 1944, some 
of the other 31 who worked with the 
ring died in jail and the surviv'ys 
were given amnesty y 
MacArthur in 1945. 
caped to Siberia. 


foneral 
Klausen es- 


This information is in Japanese 
records in the possession of the 
American authorities. It was re- 
ported in the Chicago Tribune by 
their Tokyo correspondent, Walter 
Simmons. But the US State De- 
partment doesn’t seem to be very 
much concerned with the present 
activities of Stein and Smedley, or 
their relationship to Sorge’s spy- 
ring. 
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Kafka as Heretic and Jew 


Reviewed by LESLIE A. FIEDLER 


PARABLES. By Franz Kafka. 


Zeitgeist. 


New York: 


Shocken Books. $1.50. 


At the focus of love and fashion, we assent to the unforeseen 


Q PUBLIC word on Kafka is a piety, almost obligatory amongst us, to the 


lucidity of the obsession, the stubborn integrity of the fragment, the irre- 


ducibility of meaning maintained like a martyrdom. 


“Yes, I am like this!”—and the “it,” the 
each other: that mediation, that peace 
is the function of Kafka’s anguish. 

It is not, after all, strange that 
behind the “this” with which most 
passionately we identify ourselves is — 
the “Spiritually,” the Church 
itself has cried, looking, it is true, in 
different direction, 
are all Semites.” And more specifically, 
the artist, turning from the Nineteenth 
Century of the 
concerned 


Jew! 


a somewhat “we 


sentimentality 
still 
in the Jew, inseparable 


poete 


maudit but with his 


alienation, finds 


“Yes, it is like this!” we cry. 


’ object and subject, do not for once deny 





that what evades the precept flourishes 
in the tale. Kafka’s comments on the 
Coming of the Messiah or the Tower 
of Babel might be the lost words of 
a Zaddik, at a confession that 
things and that 
a Jew (why not?) can say them. This 
is one the humor, the 
sential Jewish humor, that not lightens 
but (think again of 
Jonah!), and that plays over, an addi- 
Kafka’s reflections 


once 


some are unsayable. 


source of es- 
enriches 


despair 


tional qualification 


terns of Fall, Expulsion or Redemption 
happen now and forever. The Pass- 
over celebration each year dramatical- 
ly projects this for all Israel: “I was in 


Egypt. Thou broughtest me out etc.” 
These are Kafka’s words: “The ex- 
pulsion from Paradise is .. . eternal: 


consequently the expulsion from Par- 
adise is final ... but the eternal nature 
of the occurrence . . . makes it possible 
. . . that we are continuously there 
whether we know it or not.” Yet our 
suffering and our hope is in time and 
it is no less real 

What, then, of Kafka’s cry that he 
could not feel in common 
with himself, much less with the Jews? 
The question, of course, answers itself; 


anything 


heretic, Freud, who tried at last tao 
take Moses from Israel, become the 
new Moses of a best-selling wing of 
the Reformed Synagogue? Jewish 
jokes betray the refusal of Israel to 
give up its heretics: “Let’s throw out 
the goy,” a Yiddish story reports Trot- 
sky as having said, pointing to Lenin, 
at the first meeting of the Supreme 
Soviet, “and we’ll have a minion.” 
The grounds of Kafka’s heterodoxy 
are clear: his distrust of the Promise, 
his incapacity to accept sex as sacra- 
mental (not till the end of his life 
did he fulfill the Cabalistic prerequisite 
for wisdom; for it is taught that only 
he who takes the lower Shekhina can 
receive the Higher, that a wife must 

















from the dignity of his ultimate exile, on possible versions of Abraham or the lowliest member of Israel knows be taken before the Presence come), 
the noblest metaphor of the Outsider. the scene Before the Law it for a “Jewish” remark. Is it not, but most essentially his refusal to leap 
It is the essential Jewishness of Nor is Kafka’s multivalence without after all, one of the things we may to faith where reason eventuates in 
Kafka that this slim collection, one ancestry; behind his devotion to the mean when we speak of the Exile? anguish. What of the Incommensurate 
volume in “a home library of great multiplicity of meaning lies the teach- To call Kafka a Jew is not, of course, is Imminent in natural experience he 
Jewish writing attempts to establish ing that there are seventy true inter- to deny that he is a heretic. But perceived, but its intolerable contra- 
Most of these “parables” we have ‘seen pretations of each word of Scripture, Judaism is not in the habit of disown- dictions he demanded be explained in 
before: it is their occasion that differ and his obliquity evokes the Zohar’s ing its great heretics completely; terms of his own reason. His work is 
Extracted from novel, story, sketch o1 injunction that meaning should play rather, through them, it defines its a baffled theodicy, for he simply can- 
personal jotting, they place Kafka in lightly over the text like the Spirit negative orthodoxy. The monstrous not conclude; lacking even the minie« 
the central parabolic tradition of Jew- of the Lord hovering over the face of Zevi continues to haunt the Jewish mum wisdom of Job (who was, after 
ish teaching. From Esther and Jonah the wate imaginuiion, and in response to him all, merely a goy), he would not clap 
to the tales of the Hasidim, the hag- ut most central of all Kafka’s modern rationalistic Judaism began. his hand over his mouth. It is just 
gadic method has survived in Jew1 concept of the traditional: not the Who has not sensed possession in the that he became our mythic Jew, 
the love of the indistinguishable stra t apture or redeem pastness, way an old Jew , Says the name of humorous, heretic, fragmentary, ine 
from the love of wisdom, the sense but the sense that all archtypical pat- Spinoza, or smiles to see the arch- capable of being still. 
— = Se = = 
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The Western Family The Flying Galahad 
Reviewed by NORBERT MUHLEN Reviewed by WILLIAM E. BOHN 
FAMII AND CIVILIZATION. By Carle C. Zimmerma New Yor} Harper & PRESIDENTIAL MISSION. By Upton ment. The mere assigning of names 
Brother 829 page $6.00 Sinclair. Published by the author, and habitats to such a host would have 
ITH a claim which seems to have been copied out of a cigaret ad, the Monrovia, Calif. 641 pages. $3.50. been an impossible task to any less 
W author introduces his book: “Here, for the first t n the history of science, sturdy writing-man. Only the most re- 
is a careful examination of the role of the family in civilization. This has Upron SINCLAIR is 70 years old. lentless of critics would demand that 
led “ 2 °% cor pootteaeg Poe Dagens hs oa a " a a He has written and published 67 books. the speeding typist give to each name 
from, polemics against and sneers at numerous other scientists who have writen During the past eight years, starting a face, a look, the smell and substance 
other “careful examinations of the role ——-------- ———————— after he had entered upon his seventh of humanity. 
of the family in civilization.” Thus, the research on sex customs, marriage decade, he has written eight long novels The marvel about these narratives is 
author's pretensions as a pioneer in the ind family among the primitive so- recounting the history ef the world that not one of the swarming persons 
field become de batable. Ane We new cieties which might disturb the validity from World War I down to the year develops a personality. They do great 
and unique discoveries” get lost in the of his argument. He takes pains to - ; ; 
overwhelming mass of platitudes. discredit those writers whose reports 1943. Other volumes will inevitably things without once coming to ile. 


In trying to discover the author’s 


unique discoveries we gathered one— 
perhaps not entirely new—thought: in 
the Western world, he claims, the 


invested with ultimate power 
it deterio- 


family is 
and social priority, before 
rates into a purely domestic, ambivalent 
institution and becomes finally a private 
affair, the last step to the complete 
erack-up of civilization. 

This has been a fashionable approach 
since Oswald Spengler invented it, and 
Arnold Toynbee polished it up until it 
made the national best-seller list. In 
simple words, the world goes ‘round 
and ‘round, and—at present—to the 
dogs; the only consolation is that all 
this calamity has happened to others 
before us, too. Theories of “cycles,” 
“periods,” “cultures,” according to 
which societies are born and die, satisfy 
the mood of our time as did the corre- 
sponding theories of the previous cen- 
tury, which followed the history of all 
mankind and all its institutions along 
the line of never ending progress. 

To prove this as far as the field of 
the family is concerned, Dr. Carle C. 
Zimmerman, an associate professor at 
Harvard University, has to silence, 
omit and discredit many sources and 
findings. In a rather cavalier manner, 


he excludes from his survey all of the 


into his while he 
in those other writers 
can well use. While 
he disregards, Herodotus’ 
stories about primitive 
promiscuity, Amazonian women, or the 
theft of takes Tacitus’ tales 
of the pure familism among the Ger- 


de not fit 


believes blindly 


picture, 


whose writings he 
for instance 
matriarchy, 


brides, he 


mans at face value. 

The conflict between drives toward 
and against the family, a struggle with- 
in the individual as well as within so- 
ciety, leads to new attempts at solutions 
in every historical period, in every 
social community, in every individual 
life. People produce and overthrow, 
accept and transgress in ever-changing 
ways their own evaluations of the 
family—which has indeed an official 
and a secret history. Professor Zim- 
merman looks at the official image of 
the family in periods in which it ruled 
supreme; and he digs up the secret 
history, the undercover records of the 
family in periods in which its .sdécial 
acceptance was at a low; by this tricky 
method he justifies his own evaluation 
in which only these latter periods ap- 
pear “demoralized.” He fails to show 
what his personal prejudices in favor 
of the strong family—which he con- 
siders moralistic—have to do with 
civilization. 


bring this global tale down to the cur- 


rent year. As a mere performance in 


putting one word after another and 


seeing them through the press, this 


must be a world’s record. 


This Lanny Budd series, which be- 
gan in 1940 with World’s End and is 
the 
is not a row of 


now extended by addition of 


Presidential Mission, 
It is, rather an elab- 
The 


flying Galahad who serves as hero 


historical novels. 
orate slice of novelized history. 
sees all, knows all and reports all. 
Circling the earth at Roosevelt’s be- 
hest, he alights wherever great events 
are under way and instantly starts to 
call, by their pet names, the greatest 
makers and shakers of history. From 
Hitler to Stalin to Churchill to Roose- 
velt, he 
Through an elaborate network of cir- 
cumstance he is tied in with the ruling 
classes of practically all countries. A 
census of the characters in these eight 
volumes would reveal a population of 
many thousands. And each one is 
given his place, his family, his environ- 


shuttles—war or no war. 





Even Lanny himself, who has now had 
more words woven about him than 
Odyesseus and Aeneas put together, 
remains throughout an endlessly mo- 
bile automaton. When he has his legs 
broken in an airplane accident or nearly 
dies of thirst on the Sahara, the reader 
suffers not one quiver of sympathy. 
We know that this man’s humanity 
goes no deeper than a bit of make-up 
and a couple of strings—and, anyway, 
the necessities of the narrative endow 
him with longevity. 

How account for the wide popularity 
of this monumental achievement. One 
of the volumes has sold to the extent 
of more than 700,000 copies. The work 
as a whole or in part is being pub- 
lished in 17 foreign languages. It must 
have something. It has three things. 
There is, first of all, the bright and 
steady sweep of the personalized his- 
tory. There is, next, the great number 
of half-remembered circumstances vf 
these remembered years which afe 
caught and preserved for us. And 
there is, every now and then, a piece 
of rapid and stirring narrative which 
has a life and validity of its own. In 
addition, there is for old friends and 
admirers of Upton Sinclair the sense 
of joyous recognition of the old 
idealist’s endless vitality. 
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i Report to the People 


Reviewed by LISTON M. OAK 
1SAW POLAND BETRAYED. By Arthur Bliss Lane. Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis. 


344 pages. $3.50. 


Poland. The shameful, sickening story of the abandonment of Poland had been 


T HE only defect of this book is that it comes at least two years too late to save 


told before our ex-Ambassador resigned from the diplomatic service to be free 
to tell the tale fully and frankly; but never as clearly and eloquently and authori- 


tatively. 


The Poles who wrote the sad story might be accused of prejudice and 


| partisanship, but Lane is a conservative-liberal American with no axe to grind. And 
his moving account of the debacle in Poland comes only after it has been convinc- 
ingly demonstrated that appeasement of Stalin has been no more successful than 
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was appeasement of Hitler. 


Lane’s mission to Warsaw was doomed to defeat as was that of Mikolajezyk. 


He was defeated, not only by the 
Polish and Russian Communists and 
their stooges, but by his own State 
Department. Washington had no need 
to fear Moscow as did Warsaw. Hence 
our surrender to the Kremlin, our 
spineless abandonment of Atlantic 
Charter principles, our policies born 
of illusions and wishful-thinking, is less 
understandable and defensible. Not 
only Poland, but American national 
interests and the hope of a democratic 
and peaceful world were betrayed. 

The misconceptions of Stalinism and 
of Soviet strategy held by Roosevelt, 
Hull, Byrnes, Stettinius, Hopkins, Da- 
vies—now advanced by Wallace — 
placed shackles upon. Lane’s hands. 
Sumner Welles has commented that 
Lane should not have so severely as- 
sailed Churchill and Roosevelt for the 
vast concessions they made to Stalin 
at Teheran and Yalta, because they 
had to do so to prevent a separate 
peace. Welles thinks that US policy 
was wrong in not enforcing the Yalta 
promise of free elections in Poland and 
other Soviet satellites. Welles must not 
have read Lane’s book very carefully, 
for our ex-ambassador devoted his 
book to proving precisely that Anglo- 
American weakness at Yalta encoure 
aged Stalin to plunge ahead on his im- 
perialist road, that by 1945 when Lane 
arrived in Warsaw it was already too 
late to save Poland except by the 
threat of war or other drastic action 
that Washington was unwilling to take 
and the American people unprepared 
to support. Just as today it is too late 
to save Czechoslovakia, and tomorrow, 
perhaps, Italy, France, Austria, Ger- 
many, China, Korea, Finland... . 

Another critic, Russell Hill, review- 
ing I Saw Poland Betrayed for the NY 
Herald Tribune, thinks that Lane 
should have damned the London Po- 
lish Government-in-evile for its “in- 
flexibility.” Hill argues that better 
terms could have been obtained from 
Stalin if the Poles had been flexible. 
Events show that this is untrue. Czech- 
oslovakia’s “flexibility” was only tem- 
porarily rewarded. Nor have any of 
the Balkan countries saved themselves. 
The Poles in London inflexibly insisted 
that the independence of their country 
be respected; they refused to sell-out in 
advance by accepting the false concepts 
and tactics of Roosevelt and Churchill. 
They adhered inflexibly to Atlantic 
Charter principles—our mistake was 
in not doing likewise. 

The unbounded enthusiasm of a lib- 
eral such as Roosevelt, intoxicated by 
an illusion, embodied in his “Great 
Pattern,” of cooperation between 
“peace-loving” Russia and America, 
can commit errors worse than those of 
a conservative guided by hard-boiled 
Despite all the evidence, FDR 
believed Stalin’s promises and assur- 
ances of friendly cooperation. He sur- 
rendered territory in exchange for 
words. He dealt with the Kremlin 
dictator in much the same way that 
he dealt with our own petty political 
bosses, confident that his charm and 
skill could prevail over Bolshevik in- 
transigeance. Lane shows how com- 
pletely, for a time, Roosevelt was 
hoodwinked by the Communists, and 
how his State Department was honey- 
combed by men who shared his mis- 
understanding and delusions. 

Arthur Bliss Lane makes an effective 


realism. 
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appeal to every citizen in every de- 
mocracy to share responsibility for 
acts of government, to unceasingly in- 
sist that it is folly to follow the 
dictates of expediency, to resort to 
unprincipleqd opportunism. He calls 
for moral integrity in government and 
in diplomacy, which is the only way 
to restore our badly battered prestige. 

This book brings into sharp focus 
this truth—that if the American people 
are to support an intelligent, dynamic 
foreign policy they must be given the 
facts before, not after, such a tragedy 
as the betrayal of Poland. This is 
pointed up by the necessity for Lane 
to resign from the government before 
he could feel free to tell the whole 
truth. If such demagogs as Wallace 
are able to win the support of many 
who believe sincerely that he is a 
champion of peace and progress, it is 
partly because they have not been 
given full access to facts known to our 
pussy-footing politicians. Even the 
damning facts about the Nazi-Soviet 
Pact have been published two years 
too late for them to do the most good. 
In the interim Soviet imperialism has 
conquered more territory than Hitler 
promised Stalin in reward for his col- 
laboration. Meantime the Voice of 
America remains weak and faltering. 

The Poles, in Jan Ciechanowski’s 
eloquent phrase, have suffered a “De- 
feat in Victory.” Bliss Lane has 
achieved a victory in defeat. This is 
due to his sterling honesty and integ- 
rity, to his faith, rare among diplomats, 
that truth is a better weapon than 
deceit and distortion. 

Lane knows the score. Walter Lipp- 
mann says we have won the cold war; 
Lane knows we have not, but can. We 
have the best team, but our pitcher 
and catcher can’t agree with our coach, 
and our first baseman thinks it would 
be gentlemanly of us to let the other 
side win; then we could all play to- 
gether happily. But the other side 
doesn’t play ball our way. They want 
to make the rules and to be the umpire. 

Sentimentalists like Wallace are the 
real “warmongers,” not the realists 
like Lane, who writes: 

“There will be no turning back on 
the part of Stalin. On the contrary, 
he will proceed on his policy, which 
was also that of Hitler, of seizing con- 
trol, state by state, until he obtains 
world domination—the announced aim 
of the Third International—or until he 
meets the effective resistance of a 
stronger power—the United States of 
America. ... 

“Unless we show clearly and strong- 
ly to the men who direct tae policy of 
the Soviet Union that we are deeply 
earnest in our resolve to defend our= 
selves, and other nations which wish to 
preserve a democratic form of govern- 
ment, Russia will make further en- 
croachments.” 

Our ex-Ambassador does not believe 
in merely “containing” Soviet Russia, 
but in restoring to Poland and to all 
of Eastern Europe its lost freedom, If 
Stalin meets with the stern resistance 
of a free world organized through a 
revised United Nations; if the Marshall 
Plan and the Truman Doctrine are 
fully implemented everywhere, if 
Western Europe is united and restored, 
then the USSR will retreat; Stalin will 
not take the risk of war. Then Poland 
can live again, and American honor 
will be restored. 


Urban Folk Musie 


Reviewed by VICTOR LASKY 


FRONTIERS OF JAZZ, edited by 
Ralph de Toledano, with foreword by 
Milton Gabler; New York, Oliver Dur- 
rell, Inc., $3.00 


means the assorted sounds that 

come out of the Philco when 
Jack Benny is taking a break. With 
the appearance of Ralph de Toledano’s 
Frontiers of Jazz, there should be a 
lot of enlightening. For to Toledano 
and the baker’s dozen of jazz critics 
contributing. to this book, jazz is a 
very particular and restricted musical 
phenomenon, born in the Mississipi 
Delta and broadcast over the nation 
shortly after World War I. It is folk 
music of an urban culture-—submerged 
like all folk music — in the general 
stream of the popular and vulgar 
which pours out over the radio and in 
the movies, 


T= Mr. and Mrs. Joe Doakes, jazz 


In order to make his point, Toledano 
has rounded up some of the best 
writing on jazz this reviewer has ever 
seen. He has dug into magazine files, 
pored over musty papers, talked to 
musicians and critics — anything 
printed re jazz. He has augmented 
this material with his own pertinent 
analysis of jazz today and com- 
missioned the Columbia University 
sociologist Morroe Berger — known to 
New Leader readers — to explode some 
myths of New Orleans jazz and re=- 
create a new picture based on history 
and fact. 


A glance at the table of contents 
discloses the catholicity of Frontiers 
of Jazz and the scope of its editor’s 
research. “Harpsichords and Jazz 
Trumpets” is reprinted from the late 
literary quarterly,,Hound and Horn, 
It is an erudite but hardly recondite 
discussion of the relation of jazz im- 
provistation to pre-Bach music. 


The writer, Roger Pryor Dodge, 
makes a case which has conditioned all 





Second 


“THE FIRST MRS. FRASER.” By 
St. John Ervine. Directed by Harold 
Young. Presented by Gant Gaither. 
At the Shubert Theatre. 


Janez COWL -brings to Broadway, 
after a summer’s success, this revival of 
St. John Ervine’s “The First Mrs. 
Fraser.” Save as a personal vehicle for 
her acting talents, it is hara to find a 
reason for bringing back this fading 
tale of a man who has been carried off 
by a young fortune-hunter who now no 
longer wants him—and al] the while he 
really loves his first wife. That first 
Mrs. Fraser, loving and tolerant, wise 
and fortified with a sense of humor, 
helps him through his present entangle- 
ments. 

It might have been better to keep the 
play in its 
1920’s). Changing mention of “fox- 
trot” to “samba” and labeling it “The 
present” merely emphasizes how out-of- 


date it is at core. The much-ado as to _ 


whether she shall divorce him or he 
divorce her; the weeping characteriza- 
tion of youth as self-centered and merely 
pleasure-seeking: the whole flavor of 
the play is of another time than this. 


Jane Cowl, it is true, has a chance to 
display her charming and varied talents 
—her sudden laughter at herself and 
change of pace and tone; the other en- 
dearing little touches of her ar: —but 
we wish she would have found a more 
substantial drama in which to waken 
them. Henry Daniell, as Mr. Fraser. 
snaps a bit too much, but makes good 
comedy out of the vain and humorless 
Scot. Reginald Mason, the Mr. Fraser 








jazz criticism since the piece was pube 
lished in 1934, without essaying to do 
what later critics foolishly have ate 
tempted; namely, to tout the jaza 
primitives as equals of Bach and Buxe 
tehude. 


“Notes on Boogie Woogie,” by Wile 
liam Russell, “The Blues,” by Abbe 
Niles, “The Case for Hot Jazz,” by 
Louis Harap (what’s he doing in this 
colection?), and Toledano’s own cone 
tribution, Directions of- Jazz, are all 
part of the general anatomy of hot 
music which comprises the book’s first 
part. 


By far the larger section is a dise 
cussion of the men who made jazz, 
Ranging from King Oliver and Jelly 
Roll Morton to Duke Ellington, Benny 
Goodman, and the swing era, this sec< 
tion includes several jazz “documen- 
taries” — biographical and autobiogra« 
phical accounts of a fading historical 
era. 

Included here: “Jazz Pre-History 
and Bunk Johnson,” by Morroe Berger, 
“Jelly Roll Morton on Records,” by 
Hughes Panassie, “Bechet and Jazz 
Visit Europe, 1919,” by Ernest-Alexe 
andre Ansermet, Otis Ferguson’s rap 
turous “Piano in the Band,” and the 
famous Fortune piece on the income 
parable Duke Ellington. Then of 
course, there is Milton Gabler’s fore= 
word, a slap-happy introduction to 
jazz appreciation, by the noted collece 
tor and owner of the Commodore 
Music shops. 


Frontiers of Jazz was planned as a ° 
means of gathering between covers 
the lost but significant writings on 
jazz, as a service to aficionados. As a 
matter of fact, Toledano has succeeded 
in putting together an anthology which 
can also serve as a first course in jazz, 
In doing this, Toledano has offered to 
the expert and to the tyro some of 
the best and most authoritative reade 
ing on le jazz hot to come from the 
presses in a long time. 





original time (the late “ 


= 


Wind 
of the summer company, is here the dise 
consolate suitor of the first Mr. Fraser, 


and seems truly disconsolate. The andi- 
ence somewhat shares this feeling. 


sss GUMPTION 


Russia approved today in prin- 
ciple the investigation by the 
United Nations of the gum-chewing 
habit in the United States. 


Wirnour the slightest bit of fuss, 
Approval’s granted by the Russ, 
Who recognize, with satisfaction, 
That here’s a case for UN action. 


For they perceive, and very quick, 
too, 





That here’s an issue they can stick 
to, 

And, tired of baseless ideologies, 

Get their teeth in, sans apologies. 


REVIVAL 


T nose villain twins, the Western 
Powers, 
Have foul designs on poor Miss 
Czech, 
When, in the nick, up gallops quick 
The handsome Red, and saves her 
neck. ... 


The drama, swift and stirring, may 
Move other easy-melting hearts— 

We saw it, though, some years ago, 
With Nazis in the hero parts. 











Richard Armour__—! 
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Ste asl 


(Continued from Page Two) 
which he was chosen. In short, the 
successor appointed by the Council 
may well be unacceptable to a great 
proportion of the voters. Thus, by the 
City Council appointing a successor, 
the 75,000 voters may not only remain 
unrepresented, but may very well be 
misrepresented, 


Tie drafters of the City Charter, 
following the State Election Law 
a distinction 
groups or organizations in the political 
field, dividing them into “party 
or individual.” There are several in- 
stances where this phrase wes used 
What these words mean need not be 
left to conjecture. The 


made 
between *“ the various 


group 


word “party 
has been definitely defined in the 
Election Law, 
of the City 

familiar. The 


with which the drafters 
Charter were 
Election Lav 


probably 
defined 


“party” as a political organization 
which obtained at least 50,000 vote 
for its candidate for gover at the 
preceding general election. The word 
“group” was probably used ynony- 
mous with the words “independent 


body” used in the Election Law and 
which is ther political 
organization other than “party.” 


iefined as any 


When the drafters of the Cit) 
wrote the provision for the 


Charter 
filling of 
vacancies, they deliberately left out 
the words “group” and “individual” 
and gave the Council power to fill a 
vacancy only if the dead Councilman 
“was elected as the candidate of a 
political party.” This was a direct 
limitation of the power of the City 
Council which it has no right to ex- 
pand or increase. Any attempt to in- 
crease their power would be 
‘tion that should be 
demned. 


2 usurpa- 
vigorously con- 


There is no question whatsoever that 


Special Privileges for CP? 


the Communist Party is not a party 
in the sense used in the Charter. The 
fact is that the Communists knew that 
they were not a party, and in their 
petitions for placing Cacchione upon 
the ballot they referred to the Com- 
munist Party as an “independent po- 
litical while the Democratic, 
Republican and ALP petitions referred 


body,” 


to themselves as “political parties.” 


It must be clear to any objective and 
impartial person that the intent of the 
drafters of the Charter was to -dis- 
criminate 


against organizations not 


political parties, just as has been done 


in many instances in the State Elec- 
tion Law Political parties are fre- 
juently given privileg not accorded 
to other organizations. The basis for 
this discrimination is quite realistic. 


In the case of a political party, the 
mémbership is definitely known. They 


are enrolled and a list is in the public 


records of the 3Zoard of Elections. 
These enrolled vote choose county 
committees, executive committees, offi- 
cel et It is different with groups 
or independent bodies such as the Com- 
munist “Party.” 

Can it be definitely established who 
are members of the Communist.Party? 


Who are its officers and committees? 


It is because of the public character 
of political party organizations that 
special privileges a1 often given to 
them It may be argued that such 
discrimination is unfair. But the fact 
remains that it is the law, which the 
members of the Cit Council must 


follow 


It is unfair to-demand that we should 


violate the law and usurp powers 


merely because a Communist is in- 
volved. Just as we ought not to violate 
the law to keep a Communist out of 
office, we should not violate the law 


to put a Communist into office. 











Independence Day 


(Continued from Page Four) 


of fine character and of democratic 
convictions. What are their chances of 
success? Gromyko announced at Lake 
Success that Russia refuses to admit 
any UN Commission to North Korea. 
The UN must now decide whether to 
proceed to carry out a free and unfet- 
tered election in South Korea alone, 
and whether to consider this a ma- 
jority election for all Korea, since two- 
thirds of the population are now in the 
American zone, Perhaps they will have 
to decide whether to move on into the 
northern zone until physically stopped, 
as suggested in some quarters. 


If the UN fails to -10ld elections, 
most of the 28,000,000 people would 
feel they were going under for the 
third and perhaps last tima In 1910 
the United States acquiesced in Japan's 
annexation of Korea, in spite of our 
1882 Treaty of Amity and Commerce 
We had promised to use our good 


we used our good offices to help the 
aggressor, not the victim. 

Following World War I, the Koreans 
Woodrow Wilson’s 
“self-determination of small nations” 
to declare their independence from 
Japan. On March 1, 1919, they rose up 
in peaceful demonstrations all over the 
land. They were mowed down by the 


were inspired by 


Japanese police with pistols, swords 
and grappling-hooks 

March 1 World 
War II promised them independence. 
The chairman of the UN Commission 
has said: “Let it not be said that 
World War II, which had the inde- 
pendence of Korea as one of its aims, 
has betrayed Korea.” 

The UN endeavor to make Korea a 


approaches again 


united and independent country may 
be the last chance for Korea in this 
generation. Will March 1 be a real 
Independence Day, cr will it spell the 
That 
seems to be the burning question of 


doom of this trusting people? 
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Have You Done Your 
Red-Batting For Joday? 


Walter Reuther speaking before the National Convention of the 
Americans for Democratic Action said: 


“We've got the job of taking on Wallace 
and his Joe Stalin associates.” 


Ten years ago The New Leader called for Fascist-baiting* to halt 


aggression. 


The job of halting aggression requires Red-baiting* today. 


Intelligent Red-baiting, Fascist-baiting, bigotry-baiting should be 
done by real liberals who know the score. 


DO YOUR SHARE - - = - 
GET YOUR FRIENDS TO SUBSCRIBE 


e as 
Coming Next Week: 
STEPHEN NAFT’S 
“Answer Please" 


Questions to the Communists 


* Bait—“to harass with persistent attacks.“—Oxford English Dictionary, 


THE NEW LEADER, 7 East 15th Street, New York 3, N. Y. M-1 


Enclosed find $3.00 for a new one-year subscription to The New 
Leader. PLUS a FREE PREMIUM copy of William Henry Cham- 


berlin’s recent book: 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY can 


(Note our Premium Offer in abaqve Coupon.) 
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America: Partner in World Rule, 
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he Problem of the Press 
(Continued from Page Seven) 
tion of pornography which has of late become capitalists will compete with each other to repudiate personal responsibility for public 





} 
a somewhat too marked feature of book pub- 


(“more seductive than Scarlet, more 
than Amber,” rut in advertisement), 
her (to a less degree 


that is unanswer- 


lishing 
daring 
but the newspaper publis 
the book publisher) has a ca 
able if we attempt to pin on him the main 


“If the public docs not 


responsibility 

good stuff,” he 
compel them to take it. If I go on printing 
what they find dull, I shall quickly be ruined. 
Nothing forces flie man 
ask for the tabloid instead of the Times 
the capitalist, nor the banker, nor the govern- 
ment, nor anybody else. It lies with the public. 
When they ask for better papers, a thousand 


is entitled to argue, “1 cannot 


the new sstand to 
neither 





them. 


A certain Hollywood tycoon 


proa 1 
said something similar when charged by an 


educator with debasing the public taste. The 
tvcoon replied: “When you educators have 
turned out of your schools a type of mind in- 
terested in reality, truth, social problems, I 
will produce that kind of film. To attempt to 


} 


lo it now would close my business. What use 
rould I be then? 

I state here a problem, not its solution. So- 
lution, however, must begin with increased 
general awareness that the problem exists; that 
“we the people” are subject to the shortcomings 
here discussed; that they are likely to involve 
us all in catastrophe. But most. individuals 


TT) 


W 


error; they feel that the private citizen has no 
part to play in averting war, or stopping totali- 
tarian aggression. Instead of emphasizing the 
personal responsibility of each for public folly, 
we create scapegoats — advertisers, capitalists, 
publishers, politicians, governments — just aS 
Hitler created a scapegoat for the German 
people—the Jews. 

The beginning of a solution will be to repu- 
diate the demagogic mythology about our com- 
mon voice—that of the people—being the voice 
of God; to develop some sense of private re- 
sponsibility for public policy, and to examine 
with some intellectual and scientific honesty the 
forces within ourselves that so often betray us 
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Heads Film. Drive 
for Yeshiva | - 





Gus S. Eyssell, president and 


| At the Booth Theatre 





he as nde ne - 


| Katherine Bard plays the young- 


BORN YESTERDAY” — Max Gordon's Biggest Hit 





LONG-RUN PLAY BREAKS ¢ 
|RECORD AT LYCEUM 

_ | STURDIEST IN 

GORDON’S CATALOGUE 


A managerial goal of thirty 
years standing will soon be ful- 
filled for Max Gordon when his 
| production of “Born Yesterday, 
|the comedy by Garson Kanin at 
the Lyceum Theatre, passes the 
|record set by “My Sister Eileen” 
| and becomes the longest run show 
of his career. This important 
|milestone was reached at the 
| Washington’s birthday matinee on 
Monday, Feb. 23. At that time 
“Born Yesterday” was performed 
866 times. “My Sister Eileen” 
survived for 865 showings. 

' What is important about all 
this, however, is not that the 
| Kanin comedy becomes the stur- 
diest show in the Gordon play 
catalogue, but that it is definitely 
on its way to the one thousand 


ses arta St wood 


est wife in “The Hallems.” 





managing director of Radio City 


Music Hall, has accepted the 
chairmanship of the Motion Pic- 
ture Industry Scholarship Fund 
for Yeshiva University, the only 
university under Jewish auspices 
in the Americas, it was announced 
by Dr. Samuel Belkin, president 
of Yeshiva University. Eyssell 
succeeds George J. Schaeffer who 
has held the post for the past ten 
years. 

The Motion Picture Industry 
Scholarship Fund was started in 
1939. Last year’s drive for funds 
in the industry made it possible 
for 27 students to receive scholar- 


“THE OLD LADY SAYS ‘NOv”’” 


drama, explored and exploded in 
the 
the Dublin Gate Theatre as cloak 
for a harangue on freedom. 
parts that are not baffling mildly 
bore. 


mark, which will be reached in 
June. This is the goal Gordon set 
for himself in the early 1920's 
when first he launched himself as 
a Broadway showman, and with 


SO DID THE AUDIENCE 


By Denis Johnston. Directed by 


Hilton Edwards. Second pro- sellout business still prevailing at 
duction of the Dublin Gate|the Lyceum Theatre after more 
Theatre. At the Mansfield | than two years, his life long ambi- 


tion is not far off. 

“I thought I would reach this 
goal on several occasions,” states 
, Gordon, “but even though I had 
what looked like real smashes, 
|} and many of them were, none had 
the power to run far into a third 
year.” 

The closest, of course, was “My | 
Sister Eileen.” Other hits pro-!} 


Theatre. 


The vagaries of expressionist 


‘Twenties, come back with 





The 


The main drive of the play is 


_ BP eg year's goal is 59) user enough. (It gets its title, duced by Gordon included “Jun- | 
ee | we are told, from the fact that | ior Miss,” “The Doughgirls,” “The | 

Among the industry leaders|~aqy Gregory — wisely — turned | Late George Apley,” “The Wo-| 
who will cooperate in the drive! the’ play down. But also, Old! men,” “Dodsworth,” “The Great} 
are Schaeffer, Barney Balaban, Eady Ireland save “No!” to the| Wale “The Bandwagon.’ and | 
Dan Michalove, Charles D. Prutz-| jeedless folkof today.) An actor | /hree’s a Crowd.” | 

N > ° N ; bf : 

man, Samuel Rosen, Abe Schnei-|;,4 romantic drama playing Incidentally, only 18 shows in} 
der, George Skouras, NateJ.Blum-| the role of Irish patriot Robert | ecorded theatrical history have | 


berg, Herman Robbins, Irving 
Greenfield and Harold Rodner. 

Yeshiva University, at Amster-| 
dam Ave. and 186th St., com- 
prises seven different schools and 
divisions, with an enrollment of | 
1,200 students from 26 states and 
20 foreign countries. 


AT EMBASSY NEWSREELS 
First actual films of the Com- 

munist Revolution in Czechoslo- 

vakia headlines the new program 


Emmet, gets bashed on the head. 
The rest of what we watch is his 
raving. 


satiric pictures of life in Ireland 
today, seeking in vain the lofiy 
ideals and dedicated freedom the 
old patriots had been dreaming 
of and fighting for. Life makes a 
travesty of our desires. 


too long parade of grandiloquent 
mouthings, make “The Old Lady | 


played beyond 865 performances 
and only 11 have ever attained the 
stature of the one thousand mark, 
so “Born Yesterday” is doing un- 
commonly well for producer Max 
Gordon. 


As Emmet, he looks across 





MANY NEW NOVELTIES 
AT VOGUE THEATRE 

The Vogue Theatre, Tremont 
Ave. & Southern Boulevard, in 
cooperation with the Parents’ As- 
sociation will inaugurate a new 


To many local references, and 


at all Embassy Newsreel Thea-| Says ‘No!’” of interest only to | type show especially designed to 
tres. Vast crowds hear Premier| Irish patriots. More power to! provide better entertainment for 
Gottwald demand a complete Red | them all! J.T. S. | children. Beginning March 6 and 


Front Government. A Communist | 


strike halts work in factories and | “pENRY Jy’ 
| AT CINEMA DANTE 


offices. Finally, President Benes 
is forced to yield to Communists 
demands, and a great nation falls 
under red control. These dramatie¢ 
history-making pictures of the! 
reds taking over in Czechoslo- 
vakia are the first actual films of 
the Czech crisis to reach America. 

The Tragedy of Palestine. ... 
Arab bomb kills 40; injures 140 
in the Jewish quarter of Jerusa- 


film version of the play by Luigi 
Pirandello, is at the Cinema Dante. 
| Containing Italian dialogue and 
English titles, the film features 
Osvaldo Valenti in the title role | 
with 
Parvese supporting. 





every Saturday thereafter from 
1] a.m. to 2 p.m. the Vogue Thea- 
tre will present a series of novelty 
programs never before incorpo- 
rated into one complete show. In- 
cluded are stories, Birthday Party | 
celebrations, cartoons ang motion 
pictures bearing the seal of ap-; 
proval of the UPA Committee. 
Tickets must be reserved in ad- 
vance and the cost is $1.00 for a! 
' book for 4 shows. 


“Henry IV,” an Italian made 


Clara Calamai and Luigi 








lem... whole city block demo- | 
lished by blast. UN Security 
Council meets to consider enforc- | 
ing partition of Palestine, and to 
take action to maintain interna- | 
tional peace. First films taken | 
aboard an “Illegal Ship”—Jewish | 
refugees embark from unnamed | 
European port for Palestine. Ship | 
is spotted by British patrol plane | 
and reported to warship. Sailors | 
from destroyer board ship and | 
Soon the refugees are on their way 
to detention camps. 
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GEORGE SZELL 
AT CARNEGIE HALL 
SUNDAY AFTERNOON at 3:00 
PIANO SOLOIST 
EUGENE ISTOMIN 
FRANCK: Symphony in D minor 
CHOPIN: Piano Concerto No. 2 
VERDI: 
“Forza del Destino” Overtreu 
Steinway Piano) 
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THEATER PARTIES: 


| All trade unions and cra. {| 
, ternal) organizations are fre- 
quested when planning theater 
| Parties to do so through Ber- 
fard Feinman, Manager of the | 
i NEW LEADER THEATRICAL 
DEPARTMENT. Phone AL- 
| onquin 4-4622, New Leader 
| Theztrica) Department. 7 East 


\ 
\ 
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“PACKED WITH EMOTION AND EXCITEMENT.” 
—COLEMAN, Mirror 


JOHN GARFIELD 


(IN PERSON) in 


“Skipper Next to God” 
PLAYHOUSE “STREET EAST of B,WAY 


Phone, ClIrcle 5-6060 
Evenings Incl. SUNDAY 8:40. (No Perform. Mon.) $4.20 to 1.20 


Matinees SATURDAY and SUNDAY 2:40. $3.60 to $1.20 











CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! CRITICS PRIZE MUSICAL! 


. 





54th Street and 6th Avenue - CI 5-5200 - Evenings 8:30 
ZIEGFELD Prices Mon. thru Thurs. $1.20-$4.80. Friday & Sat. $1.20-$6 
Mats. Thurs. & Sat. 230—MAIL ORDERS FILLED 























15th Street, New York City. 
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REDS TAKE CZECHS 


SE FIRST FILMS CZECH REVOLUTION. DRA- 


MATIC HISTORY-MAKINC FILMS OF REDS TAKING 





OVER CZECHOSLOVAKIA. A GREAT NATION FALLS 

42nd St. & Park Ave. (Airlines Terminal) 
WEWSREEL | st. & Biway - 72nd St. & B'way 
THEATRES corn st, Radio City - Broad St., Newark 





| Lewis as the extra added attrac- 


In Comedy at the Belasco! At Brooklyn Paramount 





| Burt Lancaster and Lizabeth Scott 
| in a scene from Paramount's 


"I Walk Alone.” 
Philip Loeb plays a leading role| . ee 


in ‘Me and Molly” at the | 
Belasco Theatre. 





—————< 


RICH RECITALS 
Graham. Jn a 
programs of the 
dance. At the Maxine 
Theatre. 

The work of Martha Graham, 





Martha 
“THE NAKED CITY” NEXT of 
AT THE CAPITOL THEATRE 
Barry Fitzgerald and the City 
of New York share starring hon- 
ors in the late Mark Hellinger’s 


fortnight 
modern 
Elliott 


final production, “The Naked | already solidly established as our 
Citv.” which comes into the | best in the modern dance, is well 
Capitol Theatre on Thursday, furthered in her current appear~ 
March 4. ance, ending February 29. Most 

Although it does not receive | of her old numbers retain their 
official billing, New York plays depth of feeling and their beauty; 


her new dance, “Night Journey,” 


a role of equal importance to |‘ 
is among her best. 


that of Fitzgerald. The “co-star- | 
ring” arrangement. however, con- A “legend of recognition,” the 
stituted one of the most formid- | dance shows Jocasta in her mo- 
able projects ever attempted by | ments of learning that her hus- 
a film producer. The picture | band, Oedipus, is also and earlier 
could not have been made with- | herson. “Daughters of the Night,” 
out the great cooperation ex- | Often in plastic pose behind the 
tended by Mayor O’Dwyer and | mMoing figure of Jocasta, empha- 
Police Commissioner Wallander, | size the agony to which she has 


The accompanying stars-in- given birth. 
|} person show will headline Tex| “Every Soul Is a Circus” and 
Beneke and his orchestra, with| “Punch and the Judy” show 


comics Dean Martin and Jerry | lighter aspects of Martha Gra- 
hom’s power. Her “Letter to the 
tions. Garry Stevens, Pete Can-/! World” remains the greatest of 
doli, Jack Sperling and_ the| the modern dances. To see Martha 
Moonlight Serenaders will be} Graham is a rich experience of 
featured with the Beneke band. ! beauty. Pe ae 


RADIO CITY MUSIC HAL 


y 4} “Superb ... First-Rate Entertainment!”-—ZUNSER, CUE 


RONALD COLMAN 
“A DOUBLE LIFE" 


SIGNE HASSO - EDMOND O'BRIEN 
Produced by Michael Kanin ~- Directed by George Cukor 
A Kanin Production - A Universal-International Release 
ON STAGE: “YESTERYEAR’—Smart, swift-paced 
revue produc ed by Russell Markert, setting by Bruno 
Maine .. Corps de Ballet, Rockettes, Choral Ensemble. 
Symphony Orchestra directed by Alexander Smallens. 








SHOWPIATE 
Of THE NATION 


ROCKEFELLER 
CENTER 














CALL IT “EXCITING!” 
JAMES STEWART 


"CALL NORTHSIDE 777" 


with RICHARD CONTE - LEE J. COBB - HELEN WALKER 
Directed by Henry Hathaway - Produced by Otto Lang - 20th Century-Fox 


On Stage! In Person! Hazel Scott - Don Henry Trio 


Special! RAYE and NALDI 


Extra! GIL LAMB 
7th AVE. & 50th ST. 





Weekday Prices CHILDREN under 12 
years 50c incl. tax, except Holidays 


DOORS OPEN 10:30 A. M. 
































GREGORY PECK - DOROTHY McGUIRE - JOHN GARFIELD 


Crentleman’s Agreement 
seanors MAY FAI R 7th hve & 


th St. CENTURY-FOX 
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Better Late Than Never 


From WACLAW LEDNICKI 


In connection with the recent publica- 
tion by the State Department of the 
secret Soviet-Nazi documents, the New 
York Times wrote an editorial in its 
issue of January 22, 1948, explaining 
the macabre significance of these rev- 
elations. I read this editorial with the 
greatest interest and shared the wise 
interpretations and views there pre- 
sented. But one particular passage 
needs, I believe, some comment. It is 
the following: “. .. Certainly this evi- 
dence offers the unhappy Polish people 
an opportunity for ironic thought on 
the fidelity with which their present 
puppet government supports, in the 
UN and elsewhere, the policies of that 
same Russian Government which was 
already in 1939 to will all Poland out 
of existence, as a plain matter of po- 
litical plunder .. .” But it needs to he 
remembered that the puppet Polish 
government which now supports Russia 
was imposed on Poland against her 
will by a mutual agreement between 
Soviet Russia and the United States of 
America and England, Poland’s west- 
ern alies. I think that the “unhappy 
Polish people” have further oportunity 
for “ironic thought” when they now 
contemplate the publication of the So- 
viet-German secret documents by the 
American State Department 


Mr. Churchill in his speech before 
the House of Commons on January 23 
said: “Broadly speaking, at Yalta we 
reached agreement about the eastern 
frontiers of Poland on the basis of full 
Polish independence.” This agreement 
was reached without consulting Po- 
land, and it betrayed the legal allied 


Polish Government and secured for 
Russia almost exactly the same terri- 
torial annexations in Poland which 
Stalin obtained in 1939 from Hitler. 
Mr. Byrnes in his book revealed the 
shocking story of Yalta. I think, how- 
ever, that Mr. Mikolajczyk should re- 
veal the story of the Moscow Confer- 
ences, where to his amazement he 
learned from Mr. Molotov in the pres- 
ence of Messrs. Eden, Churchill and 
Harriman that the so-called Curzon 
line had been accepted and where he 
was forced by his western allies to 
agree to the Yalta decisions. 


If the western democracies hope to 
win the present ideological battle, they 
must preserve their own moral consis- 
tency and restore the Atlantic Charter 
which has to be applied to all nations, 
including Russia. A program of libera- 
tion, not only for nations and states 
in the Soviet zone of influence but for 
nations and peoples enslaved in Soviet 
Russia itself, must be conceived and 
realized in order to establish peace 
throughout the world. But this cannot 
be accomplished as long as Teheran, 
Yalta, and Potsdam compromise the 
ideological prestige of the western 
democracies 


Mr. Churchill refers with horror to 
“the frontiers of Asia upon the Elbe.” 
But he accepted them on the Bug! Is 
this, however, the real question? If it 
were, not only the “unhappy Polish 
people” but all responsible, conscien- 
tious persons everywhere would have 
increasing opportunities for “ironic 
thought.” 


Berkeley. California. 





The Atomic Era 


From S. MARKOVICH 


Tue last World War has created a 
dilemma which demands our speedy 
fundamental reorientation and action. 
It would be criminal neglect to continue 
with our pet discussions-as-usual when 
present circumstances call for extraor- 
dinary action based on the greatest pos- 
sible unity resulting from a most pro- 
found understanding of the few follow- 


ing facts: 


1. Our privately owned and controll 
planless economy has been through all 
stages of its development continuous! 
accompanied by all sorts of evils; the 
way of life resulting from it has been 
based on continuous class and national 


struggle, periodic wars and revolutions 


2. In spite of the great advance of 
our scientific penetration into the secrets 
and potentialities of our own life as 
wel’ as that of Universe, our life is 
still basically primitive. While profess- 
ing “Christianity,” we are persistently 
performing un-Christian deeds. 


3. Evidently, in our human life it does 


not count how much we know, but how 
well we integrate and apply in our every- 
day living our accumulated wisdom. 


4. Positively, the last World War has 
demonstrated that life is not meant to 
be individual or national, but a hu- 
manity-as-a-whole collective enterprise. 
Also, that the private free-enterprise 
economy, as a whole, is a chaotic dupli- 
eation and a consequent waste of time, 
energy and himan life. Even those few 
who manage to reach the top of the 
present social structure can not feel 
either happier or more secure than those 
unfortunate toiling multitudes on the 
social bottom. 


14 


5. In war-torn Europe, where capital- 
ist competitive economy has been crippled 
beyond repair, we should proceed, before 
it may be too lage, with the building of 
a new, cooperative, scientifically-planned 
economy of Democratic Socialism. We 
must turn our backs to the dead past 
and march toward a life in which there 
is security with freedom for all, and 
special privileges for none. Life based 
yn progressive application of preventive 
measures, which shall reduce the present 
staggering curative and 
punitive measures to a minimum; life 


corrective, 


based on the ethical principle of one 
! 


for all and all for one. 

I therefore suggest the followng four- 
point program, which is a substitute for 
the similar program recently suggested 
by our Secretary of Commerce, Mr. W. 
A. Harriman, before the P. N. Trade 
Association and Seattle Chamber of 
Commerce, as follows: 


1. Preservation of liberties, and an 
all-inclusive, scientifically-planned and 
coordinated expansion of production 
toward a more equitably distributed 
abundance at home; 


2. Temporary maintenance of the 


most appropriate protective measures 
against aggression, in collaboration with 
other peaceful and democratic nations; 


3. Continuation of United States 
leadership in the development of the 
United Nations toward a worldwide 
unity based on the principles of Demo- 
eratic Socialism; 


4. Support of the Marshall Plan of 
helping the free peoples of Europe, and 
elsewhere, to help themselves in reestab- 
lishing their economic orders by develop- 
ment of scientifically-planned, cooper 
ative economy. 


i | 
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The Science of Man 


From FRANK PIERCE JONES 


I READ with great interest Alexander 
Trbovich’s letter in The New Leader of 
January 31. Trbovich is right in saying 
that the great need today is a “science 
of man that will insure his develop- 
ment.” I doubt, however, that such 
a science will arise spontaneously from 
the co-operation of other sciences. 
What is needed is a working hypothesis 
that will cut across the existing 
sciences of man and integrate the 
many disparate facts and theories that 
now hold the field. According to John 
Dewey, such an hypothesis is to be 
found in the discovery of F. Matthias 
Alexander. Alexander showed that the 
mental-physical behavior of an indi- 
vidual makes a pattern that must be 
explained in terms of a central, reflex 
control; that under civilized conditions 
this central or, as he called it, primary 
control is unconsciously interfered 
with; and that until the use of the 
primary control is restored the maxi- 
mal development of the individual is 
not possible. As the basis for his theory 
he devised a means by which a person 
can become aware of and prevent the 
interference with the primary control, 
and thus resume normal development. 


The significance of Alexander’s work 
for a science of man is twofold: (1) 
The theory of the primary control sug- 





gests an explanation for many prob. 
lems of human behavior that have not 
been solved by orthodox procedures; 
(2) A practical understanding of the 
primary control will give a scientist 
the means for correcting his sensory 
observations and beliefs about h'm- 
self in the same way that he now uses 
instruments to correct his observations 
and beliefs about the universe outside 
himself. Dewey said that Alexander 
had discovered “a new scientific prin- 
ciple with respect to the control of 
human behavior, as important as any 
principle that has ever been discovered 
in the domain of external nature. Not 
only this, but his discovery is neces- 
sary to complete the discoveries that 
have been made about non-human na- 
ture, if these discoveries and inventions 
are not to end by making us their 
servants and helpless tools.” (Intros 
duction to Alexander, Constructive 
Conscious Control of the Individual.) 

In spite of Dewey’s strong statement, 
no investigation of the claim has ever 
been made by any scientific body. I 
would welcome inquiry from anyone 
who is interested in promoting a seri- 
ous investigation of what offers the 
beginnings for an integrated “science 
of man.” 


108 Marlborough Street, 
Boston, Mass. 





Rebuttal to Robert Root 


From E. C, SULLIVAN 


S ome sections of Robert Root’s ar- 
ticle, “Is There a Christian Revival” 
(Dec. 27, 1947), didn’t make very good 
reading simply because they weren’t 
true reading. The writer confesses to 
an ignorance of “what is happening in 
the Roman Catholic Church.” At least 
he is more honest than some of his 
co-churchmen. The strange thing is 
that such ignorance should equip him 
to state dogmatically (without any 
proof) “that the hierarchy still sup- 
ports reaction in too many places.” 
Reaction to what, Mr. Root? You can’t 
be using that term in the way in which 
many use it today . especially the 
Communists! 

In the very same paragraph it is 
added that “more Catholics than ever 
realize the necessity of fighting Fascist 


and Communist totalitarianism with 
progressive reforms.” Is the inference 
that Catholics didn’t realize that be- 
fore? As one writer put it recently, 
the fight in Europe is between Russia 
and the Uniied States, between Com- 
munism and Catholicism. (Drew Pear- 
son: Washington Post: Jan. 16, 1948). 
For twenty years the Catholic Church 
has led the fight against the subver- 
sion of human rights, against the over= 
throw of man’s fundamental dignity. 
No other religious group has offered 
as constructive a program for prog- 
ressive reform as has the Catholic 
Church through the Papal Encyclicals 
of Popes Leo XIII, Pius XI and Pius 
XII. I'm sure that these facts are 
known to Mr. Root; in view of the 
nature of the article, it seems most 
unfair for him to ignore them. 


Catholic University 
of America, 
Washington, D.C. 





Liberalism and Conformity 


From CLIFFORD FORSTER 


L werats reject the concept of 
guilt by association. They should also 
oppose conformity .y association. 
There is a tendency among liberals 
to conform to what is generally con- 
sidered liberal thinking, which is often 
canned thinking. 


Recently a professor at Yale told me 
that he had signed a memorial to Con- 
gress, along with other liberals, op- 
posing the loyalty program; he had 
done so merely because he thought 
that was the traditional liberal posi- 
tion. I find that this tendency pre- 
valent throughout liberal circles—to 
accept positions because organized 
liberal groups uphold them. 


The very idea of liberals banding 
together in an organizaiton seems to 
me a contradiction in terms. Liberal- 
ism implies an essential individualism 





opposed to group discipline, to the de- 
velopment of an orthodox philosophy 
or political program. By definition a 
liberal is one who deviates. Even in 
The New Leader, I believe there is a 
certain intolerance of deviation from 
the “liberal line.” In demanding con- 
formity liberals pave the way for blind 
obedience. 


During the Roosevelt years, espec- 
ially, any dissent from the views of 
FDR, any criticism of the New Deal, 
was labeled reactionary. In retro- 
spect it is now easy to see that FDR 
was often wrong, particularly in for- 
eign policy. We can see that blanket 
aproval of something simply because 
it is espoused by a liberal “leader,” 
blind adherence to a “liberal line,” is 
a pitfall and means the ultimate de- 
feat of liberalism. 


New York City. 


THE NEY LEADER 
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Southern Secession 


(Continued from Page One) 
Dixie Congressmen and Governors talk 
once more of secession—this time from 
the Democratic Party, not from the 
Union. 

If the President and his advisers al- 
low themselves to be cowed by the 
strident champions of “white suprem- 
acy,” they will lose not only this elec- 
tion but a long succession of elections 
to come. The Northern liberal vote wili 
not be all that would be lost. In the 
end they will lose the Southern vote 
as well. These loud voices which shout 
now about the blood that will flow in 
the streets cannot permanently repre- 
sent the South. Some day the people 
of the South will go to the polls and 
elect Governors and Congressmen who 
will not be reactionary demagogs. To 
capitulate now to these shrill and fran- 
tic men who represent a minority in 
their states would be to betray the vast 
majority of the present and the future. 
demagogs. To capitulate now to these 
shrill and frantic men who represent 


a minority in their states would be to 
betray the vast majority of the present 
and the future. 

If the Administration, on the other 
hand, marches straight through with 
this civil rights program, the probabili- 
ty is that the irate Southerners can do 
little more than blow off steam. The 
Republicans can offer them no. home 
and no comfort. And if a forthright 
liberal policy on the part of the Dem- 
ocrats were to lead to a permanent 
withdrawal of the unreconstructed 
rebels, the results would not be un- 
mixed evil. This election might be lost. 
But the defeat might lead to a redraw- 
ing of party lines. In such a reconstruc- 
tion lies the hope for this old organiza- 
tion of Jefferson and Jackson. Free of 
its Southern specimens of arrested de- 
velopment, it might find its soul. And 
with a consistent program and clear 
recognition of its historic function, it 
might go on to an era of achievement 
which would make the New Deal look 
like a humble beginning. In this direc- 
tion lies its only chance of success. 











‘Two Plans of Bernard Baruch 


(Continued from Page Six) 
left but to proclaim the Kremlin Polit- 
buro an aggressor against humanity. 
It would have to be emphasized that 
the aggressor is the Kremlin clique 
and not the Russian people, whom 
they have enslaved as the first victim 
in their drive for world domination. 
* * * 


Tue world will also have to turn to 
the fundamentals of another Baruch 
plan, the one which he, as a private 
American citizen, presented before the 
Senate Foreign Relations Committee 
on January 19. This plan is much more 
than a whole-hearted endorsement of 
the Marshall pan. It calls upon the 
Congress and the people of the United 
States to write “a new adventure in 
peace, never before attained.” In an 
editorial entitled “The Global Strategy 
for Peace”, the NY Herald Tribune 
described the new Baruch plan as “a 
blast of keen, clear air—exhilarating 
and more than a little breath-taking.” 
In an age of paralyzing pessimism, 
Baruch expresses the belief that “the 
foundations of economic stability in 
the world—without which peace must 
continue to elude us—can be brought 
into existence inside of twa years, 
through an all-out production drive 
here and in the rest of the world.” 
Recalling that at the end of the war 
he forecast that “there would be no 
calamitous depression, as so many were 
then predicting”, and that, on the con- 
trary, he foresaw “unparalleled busi- 
ness activity for between five to seven 
years”, Baruch adds: “Doing what I 
have proposed (in his new plan) would 
add another five to seven years to that 
‘adventure in prosperity’.” 
While the Marshall plan 
plications extending beyond the Euro- 
pean continent; the Baruch plan truly 
represents a “global strategy for 
peace”, at its best. Baruch 1ecommends 


alas im- 


that the United States should be ready 
“to buy all non-perishable raw ma- 
terials produced anywhere and by 
anyone in the world for the next five 
years, and which cannot find normal 
commercial markets.” Realizing that 
human history is now in a most 
dynamic state, Baruch adds that “the 
needs of the world are so ravenous 
that any so-called ‘surpluses’ will not 
prove of such magnitude that this 
country cannot safely store them 
against future needs and against the 
depletion of our own natural re- 
sources.’ His appeal to the world, 
combining a profound sense of reality 
with an almost youthful idealism and 
optimism, is inspiring: 

“Bring out the resources that lie in 
the ground. Go out into your colonies 
and the far reaches of the world and 
tap their riches. Produce! You will 
be able to sell it all. 

“This promise of an assured market 
will stimulate output so greatly—in 
Europe, America, elsewhere—that Eu- 
rope’s financial needs would be greatly 
and quickly reduced. 

“Men would discover new sources of 
supply. Assets now idle, hidden or 
hoarded would pour forth. Govern- 
ments, apparently hopelessly insolvent, 
would suddenly find that their re- 
sources exceeded anything they had 
calculated. 

“The continuity of despair would be 
A new continuity of hope 
would begin.” 

Thus speaks Baruch. And America 
and the world listen. His own people 
and many good people throughout the 
world have Jearned to trust him. In the 
“afternoon of his life’, he stands as a 
pillar of wisdom, a defender of justice, 
a believer in the best there is in men 
everywhere. More than ever before, 
the world needs his counsel and his 
plans. 


broken. 
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MALGAMATED CLOTHING WORKERS OF AMERICA, New York Joint Board, 31 West 15th 


4 reet, New York City. CHelsea 3-0300. 
M ile! Secretary-Treasure 


Hollande J. Catalanotti, Managers; Abraham 


Bw AND HAND EMBROIDERERS, “TUCKERS, STITCHERS AND PLEATERS’ UNION, 


Local 66, I.L.G.W.U., 135 West 33rd Street. 


PE 6-6668. Executive Board meets every Tuesday 


in the office of the Union. Z. L. Freedman. Presidert-Sex etary. 


(Corset AND BRASSIERE WORKERS UNION, Local 32, L.L.G.W.U., , 932 Broadwa 
City ALgonquin 4-6727 Abraham Snyder, 





, New York 


Manage! 


[TERNATIONAL BROT ‘HERHOOD OF PULP, ‘SULPHITE “aaah PAPER “MILL WORKERS of the 


United States and Canada. John P. Burke, 


Doody, Treasurer 


President-Secretary, Fort Edwards, N. Y.; Bart 





JOINT BOARD DRESS AND WAIST MAKERS UNIOY, L.L.G.W.U., 218-232 West 40th Street, New 


York, N. Y. Tel.: LOngacre 5-5100. Board meets every 


Room, Third Floor, at above address 
Nathaniel] M. Minkoff, Secretary-Treasurer. 


Wednesday at € p. m. in the Council 


Sam Winick, President; Julius Hochman, General Manager; 





I ADIES GARMENT WORKERS UNION, 1710 Broadway, New York City. 


4 David Dubinsky, President 


ADIES GARMENT CUTTERS UNION, Local 10, LL.G.W.U., 


“THE INTERNATIONAL 
COlumbus 5-7000, 


“THE AMALGAMATED 
218 West 40th St. Executive Board 





4 meets every Thursday at the gffice of the Union Harry Shapiro, Pres nt; Isadore Nagler, 
Manager-Secretary; Louis Stolberg, Assistant Manager, Max Goldenberg, Secretary to Executive 
Board: Moe Diamond, Chairman, Executive Board 


Mittineay WORKERS UNION, /.ocal 24, United Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers Inter- 


national Union. Main Office is now located at 31 West 37th Street, N.Y.C. (Tel.: Wisconsin 


17-6383). Downtown office: 621 Broadway (Tel.: 
N.Y.C. (Tel.: CIrele 7-1649) 
Rose Secretary-Treasurer. 

Chairman, Executive Boara. 


ALgonquin 4-7023). 
Nathaniel Spector 
The Executive Board meets at 8 p. m. on Tuesdays. Mr. 


Uptown office: 48 West 57th St., 
Manager: Av Mendelowitz, Co-Manager; Alex 
Isidore Bass, 


SDF NEWS 


NATIONAL 


Phila, Pa.: Broadcasts over WIGB 
Sundays, March 14, 21, 29, 2 p. m. to 
2:15 p. m. Speakers Algernon Lee, 
Liston M. Oak, August Claessens. These 
talks will be advertised and follow-up 
meetings will be arranged. ... Provi- 
dence, R. I.: August Claessens speaks 

n “What Do We Mean By Social De- 
mocracy,” over WNAF, Sunday, March 
21, 5:15 p. m. At 8:30 p. m. he speaks 
on “The Marshall Plan,” in Narragan- 
sett Hotel. . Newark, N. J.: Forum, 
Rand School of Northern N. J.. Fridays 
8:30 p. m. March 12, Wallace Campbell, 

“Cooperatives and Labor.’ . Boston, 
Mass.: August Claessens speaks on 
“Should Communistis Be Outlawed?” 
Dorchester Forum, Sunday March 21, 
ll a.m.... Schenectady, N. Y.: Broad- 
casts over WGY and meetings to follow 
in Albany and Glens Falls. . . . Two 
new leaflets, four pages each, “What 
Do We Mean By Social Democracy.” 
and “Must We Have Another Depres- 
sion?” Send for copies. $2.50 per hun- 
dred. Social tg a Federation, 

7 E. 15th Se., New York 3. N. Y. 


NEW YORK CITY 


Additional members City Executive 
Committee elected last week. Emil 
Bromberg, George Goe, Benj. Kaplan, 
Daniel Nisnavitz, Liston M. Oak. Janet 
Sablory, Julia P. Shainblum, Julien 
Steinberg Symposium “The 
Threat of Communis st Imperialism to 
Democracy and the World.” Spearers 
Leon Dennen, Rabbi Be nj. Schultz, 
Councilman Louis P. Goldbe1 ‘g. August 
Claessens. Saturday, March 20 8:20 
p. m. at 742 Allerton Ave., Bronz. ... 
Dinner for Frank Leventhal Saturday, 
March 6, 7 p. m. at Rappaporis Re tau. 
rant, 93 Second Avenue, New York. 

City Executive Committee mects 
Wednesday, March 10, 7:30 ae 
Public School meetings are being ar- 
ranged forBrooklyn, Eastern Parkwek 
section, and Bronx. Mosholu Parkway 
section, late in March.... Grend 
Bazaar, auspices SDF., JSV, and the 
Women’s Committee, Auditorium of 
Rand School on May 7, 8, 9. Goods are 
being solicited. . . . August Claessens 
speaks on “The Marshall Plan” Friday, 
March 19, 8:30 p. m. 862 E. Tremont 
Ave. ... Algernon Lee speaks over 
station WEVD, every Saturday at 9:30 
p. m. Liston M. Oak on Thursdays at 
10 p. m.... Bronx County Supperette, 
Saturday, April 10. 








An Editorial— 


100,000 Is Not 
Enough 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| Tue bill introduced by Senator 
| Revercomb to admit 100,000 dis- 
| placed persons into the USA during 
| the next two years has been ap- 
| proved by the Senate Judiciary 
| Committee. The Republican Con- 
gress seems to have a penchant 
for whittling down or crippling 
by amendment all good bills. The 
Stratton bill, to admit 400,000 over 
a four-year period, as Truman rec- 
ommended, slumbers in the House 
Judiciary Committee. There are 
1,300,000 refugees in the DP camps. 
If the USA admits 400,000, we will 
not be doing more than our share, 
but less. The figure is not too high 
but too low. 

Half of the 1,300,000 DPs are un- 
der American care, costing the tax- 
payers a lot of money. Nearly all 
are refugees from the tyranny of 
| police states and hence democratic: 
| they are mostly workers whose 
' skills are such that they would con- 
| tribute to our economy. For selfish 
| motives as wel las humanitarian 

ones, Americans should do at least 

as much for these people as other 
countries have done. Not a mere 
| trickle of 100,000, but 400,000 or 
more should be admitted to these 
shores. The Stratton bill should be 
reported out of committee and 








| passed. 





The Soviet Army is reported to 
have removed priceless art trease 
ures from a Dresden museum. They 
are adept at the looting of fine art 
no less than the fine art of looting, 

* m * 

It appears that Wallace is drawe 
ing his main support from Commue 
nists and fellow-travelers. He'd 
rather be left than president. 

* * * 

Secretary of Defense Forrestal 
warns that the oil shortage threat- 
ens our defense. With no oil to pour 
on our troubled waters, the tide 
may run against us. 
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EX-LAX 


THE CHOCOLATED LAXATIVE 


Ex-Lax acts gently, but thoroughly. Not too 
strong, not too mild — it’s the “Happy Medium” 
laxative! Its effectiveness and pleasant taste have 
made Ex-Lax America’s most popular laxative 


— the favorite of children as well as grown-ups, 


AT ALL DRUG STORES IN 10c AND 25c SIZES 


As a precaution use only as directed 
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SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 
WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


A deposit of 90 ceats for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 
FULLY COOPERATIVE—100% UNION 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 
227 EAST 84th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Telephone: REgent 4-2432 
Ask for booklet N. L.-62 
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By William Henry Chamberlin 


Where the News Ends 








Debacle in Czechoslovakia 


OVERS of liberty can find little cause for 
| rejoicing in the aftermath of the great 
war that was fought in the name of the 
Atlantic Charter and the Four Freedoms. In so 
far as any peace settlement has been achieved, 


4 


these professed ideals of the victorious powers 
have been trampled under foot with almost 
unparalleled cynicism. And the area of frev- 
dom has been contracting, not expanding, since 
the end of hostilities 

The latest debacle (assuming that Finland has 
not been swallowed up before this article can 
appear in print) is in Czechoslovakia. 

The resemblance between Munich and Yaita 
is almost startlingly vivid. Substitute Stalin 
for Hitler, Roosevelt and Churchill for Cham- 
berlain and Daladier, Poland for Czechoslo- 
vakia, and the parellel is complete. In the same 
way there is striking similarity between Hitler s 
seizure of power, by a mixture of legal and 
extra-legal measures, in Germany in 1933, and 
Gottwald’s coup in Prague. Instead of a Hinden- 
burg, one finds that much overpraised “demo- 
crat,” Benes. The behavior of the non-Commu- 
nist Czech parties, in their weakness and con- 
fusion, is all too reminiscent of the uncertain 
and divided opposition which Hitler overrode 
in Germany. Even the percentage of Commu- 
nist votes in the last free election Czechoslo- 
vakia will experience for a long time (38 per- 
cent) was pretty close to the percentage of 
votes the Nazis were polling in the last free 
elections under the Weimar Republic 

The end of Czechoslovak freedom, which was 
always more limited and precarious than was 
realized abroad, should mark the end of a 
number of wishful illusions, in Czechoslovakia 
and in this country. It decisively punctures the 
illusion that by bowing and scraping, sub- 
servience and appeasement, it is possible to “get 
along” cither with Stalin’s Russia or with a 
powerful Communist minority at home. 

There was no humiliation which this regime 
would not endure in an effort to keep in Stalin's 
good favor. No medieval Muscovite Grand 
Duke, paving tribute to a Tartar Khan, could 
have been more subservient. One need only 
recall the annexation of the eastern part of 
Czechoslovakia, the unchecked kidnapping of 
Russian refugees by the Soviet political police, 
the acceptance of Moscow’s order not to par- 
ticipate in the Marshali Plan, the degrading 
surrender of Polish political refugees who had 
made the mistake of believing they could find 
asylum in Czechoslovakia 


Bur it was all to no avail. One would think 
it would now be lear even to the most obtuse 
mind, even to Henry Wallace, even to his 
cow boy-crooner running-mate Glen Taylor, that 
Communists place believers in liberty before 
two alternatives: to fight or to surrender uncon- 
ditionally. Czechoslovakia’s experience is the 
final, unanswerable proof that Communists, 
even under the most favorable conditions, will 
always abuse power to establish dictatorship 
They are politically and psychologically in- 
capable of staying within the framework of 
democratic politics 

Czechoslovak democracy would not have 
fallen so swiftly and easily if it had not been 
gravely compromised by a prolonged demor- 
alizing process of yielding to the Communists 
in vain efforts to buy their adherence to the 
rules of democratic action. The second Czecho- 
slovak republic was a far less authentic democ- 
racy than the first. The brutal expulsion of the 
Sudeten Germans, without any discrimination 
between Nazis and non-Nazis, from homes 
where their forefathers had lived for centuries, 
was one of the great crimes of the postwar 
period. A sheaf of documents with the sworn 


testimony of these deportees was given to me 
in Munich in 1946 by a veteran anti-Nazi, who 
had been tortured in Hitler’s concentration 
camps and who was heading the Bavarian Red 
Cross. The details of what these people suffered 
in murder, rape, torture and humiliation, over 
and above the loss of their homes and life 
savings, made very ugly reading, all too remi- 
niscent of what invading Nazis and Soviet 
Communists inflicted on the groups which they 
singled out for liquidation. 

The Czech Communists were allowed from 
the beginning to control the police, the Ministry 
of Information and other key instruments for 
organizing and terrorizing the people. Freedom 
of the press was seriously compromised. The 


armed forces were successfully infiltrated. T 
Czech democracy would not have collapsed 
ingloriously (apart from the students, wha 
demonstration was broken up by police gw 
and clubs) if there had not been serious elev 
ments of decay in its very heart before tha 
final push into naked and all-out totalitarianism 
came. a 

For the Czechoslovak people, as for the Polegt 
Yugoslavs and others who are suffering undeg 
the tyrannies behind the iron curtain, there wilf 
be strong American sympathy. In the free 
Czechoslovakia which, one hopes, will emergg@l 
from the shadows, there will be no place fg 
Moscow Communist Gauleiters, or for renegad@ 
totalitarian Socialists—or for “democrats” whogeg 
first instinct when liberty is threatened is tom 
hoist the white flag. 7 

America can do little for Czechoslovakia dis: 
rectly, except to provide asylum for the refugeeg: 
who will soon be pouring into the Americag? 
Zone and to keep up a vigorous moral propa. 
ganda campaign against the new tyranny. But 
the latest developments in Czechoslovakia and 
Finland should stimulate efforts to organize 
the greater part of Europe which is outside the! 
Soviet orbit into an effective unit. That meang 
ERP, of course. But it also means an intelligent, 
constructive policy toward Germany and much 
longer and bolder steps toward federation than 
have vet been taken. 








Editorials— 


Exodus From 


MERICA’S displaced persons are the 
A southern tenant farmers and sharecrop- 
pers and poor farmers who are rapidly 
being replaced by machinery. Frank McCallister, 
director of the Georgia Workers’ Education 
Service, estimates: that over 1,000,000 have al- 
ready left the farms, and he predicts that nearly 
5,000,000 will leave before the process of mecha- 
nization has been completed. 


The cotton-picker can do the work of 40 men. 
With mechanical equipment, an acre can be 
planted in 15 minutes; it takes a man 17 hours 
to do the job. The flame-thrower can destroy 
weeds at least 20 times as fast as a man. 

The revolution in King Cotton’s domain is 
dictated by necessity. Cotton must be grown 
more cheaply if it is to meet the competition 
of rayon, nylon and other synthetic materials. 
Implement manufacturers are building southern 
plants; the International Harvester plant at 
Memphis alone will turn out 1,500 cotton-pickers 
annually, which will dispossess 60,000 men. 


Only the big landowners can afford to thor- 
oughly mechanize their farms; complete mecha- 
nization costs from $13,000 to $30,000. The small 
family-type farm, on which our rural society 
is supposed to be based, is gradually disappear- 
ing. Only a,minority of such farms can be con- 
verted to the raising of other crops or livestock. 
Most of these farmers are badly educated, their 
health level is low, they are untrained for work 
in the cities. They will constitute a threat to 
the wage levels of organized workers. 

What can be done to ameliorate the mal- 
idjustments that will result? Frank McCallister 
makes four recommendations: 

“Some arrangements should be made for the 
orderly transfer of these people to the cities. 
Relief funds may have to be provided until the 
transition from farm to city jobs is complete. 
A program acquainting the tenant farmer and 
the sharecropper with the problems of the city 
worker, the value of and need for unionization 
must be pushed now before the great exodus 
progresses too far. These people must be given 
the opportunity to learn new skills. Trade 
schools should be established, not only in the 
cities, but in the rural counties to train those 
who within the next ten years will be trying to 
make their way in our industrial economy.” 

% ce * 


N= Economic Nationalism 


ys RESIDENT TRUMAN has asked Congress to 
extend the Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act, 
which will expire on June 12. This Act has been 
the basis of our economic relations with other 
nations for 14 years. As Truman told Congress, 


the South 


such extension is essential to the success of the 
economic recovery of the world. Foreign trade 
is not unilateral; it is more than necessary to" 
strengthen our trade ties with other democrati¢ 
nations. 


In every year except the war year of 1943 the 
Republicans in Congress have voted almost 
unanimously against the Reciprocal Trade Act, 7 
and they are now preparing to kill it. If they] 
succeed, it will be a blow to the whole idea of 
freer and more equitable economic relations’ 
between the nations of the world, and to the® 
idea of a united, federated Europe without) 
crippling customs barriers. It will show that, | 
after all their verbal internationalism, the Ree’ 
publicans remain largely isolationists and ecoe 
nomic nationalists. In killing the Act, they” 
will kill the plan for an International Trade 
Organization, which aims at lowering trade 7 
barriers and expanding economic relations’ 
under rules that will be mutually beneficial to 
industrial and agricultural countries—and- at % 
ending the economic conflicts that have been a ~ 
potent cause of war. 


The Reciprocal Trade Agreements Act has | 
been of positive benefit to both the nation and 
to the world’s economy. Its defeat would mean | 
that the Republicans are playing politics with] 
the world’s desperate needs, and that the GOP? 
is still the party of big business and little ideas. 
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